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For the Companion. 
HARD TACK. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 
CHAPTER I. 


It was after the battle. 

But what did Polly know about battles, or the 
war, or the cause of it? She only knew that 
long ago her father had gone away to fight the 
Yankees, and one day they told her that he nev- 
er would come back again. 

But Polly was a little girl, and forgot the sad 
news in afew moments. The battle to-day was 
something more real and terrible. There had 
been 2 noise like that of thundér behind the hills 
all day, dense black clouds rising perpetually up 
into the clear air, and flashes of fire more fright- 
ful to poor little Polly than lightning. 

Early in the morning the negroes had left the 
house, leaving her alone with her mother and 
the baby, Tom Now Polly’s mother had been 
sitk a long time, and she had grown almost 
used to sce her lie weak and helpless in bed, but 
to-day she was so white, and cold, that the little 
girl was frightened. Shecrept up and lay down 
on the quilt at her feet.’ 

“What can I do for you, mamma?” she said, 
again and again. 

But her mamma only feebly stroked her head. 

~Don’t leave me,” she whispered. ‘Let me 
‘see both you and Tom till the last—till the last.” 

She grew so stitl, after awhile, and her breath 
came so heavily, that Polly clung, sobbing, to her 
breast. 

“a wish Uncle David was here? Wut shalt I 
do?” she cried. 

Her mamma opened her eyes quickly and 
looked around. 

“Is David come? Take care of them, David. 
Of Polly and—poor little Tom.’> 

“There’s nobody here,” said Polly, holding 
tight about her neck. 

Tom, who was a fat, white little fellow, only 
two or three months old, lay munching his fist 
inhis cradle. The mother seemed to come back- 
as if from a deep sleep, into which she had been 
sinking, as Polly cried, ‘‘There’s nobody here.” 
Again she looked at her little girl, and then at 
the window, past which the black smoke drifted 
in dreadful swirls. From the field near at hand 
came the approaching sound of shots, yells, the 
cries of wounded men. 

“Polly,” the sick woman said, “I am going to 
leave you.” 

“O, mamma! There’s nobody here,” cried 
Polly. “Don’t go, mamma! There’s nobody to 
take care of Tom and me.” 

The poor lady held the little girl close to her 
breast with both hands. 

“God—is here, Polly,” she tried to say. But 
she could not. She could only hold her close, 
and presently her hands fell apart, and Polly 
could not feel her heart beat under her cold 
breast. She had gone home fo the’ beautiful 
country to which the Lord Jesus called her. She 
knew there, as she could never know here, that 
He would take care of her little girl and of Tom, 
too. i 
But Polly did not know it. She pulled at 
her mother’s night dress, kissed her cold lips, 
crying for her to waken, until she grew tired, 
and then she crept down and played with Tom, 
awhile. Presently she heard steps coming near- 
cr the house; and, standing on tip-toe, looked 
out of the window. 

Armed men were coming out of the woods— 
black and grimy, in groups of twos or threes. A 
dreadful, bloody figure flitted by, tossing its arms 
wildly. Then a horse without a rider, stood 
Without the gate. 

It was not night, yet the sun had gone out in 
heavy sulphurous fog. Polly looked out a mo- 
ment and then back at her mother, lying still 
and cold. . 

“I guess ’ll go for Uncle David,” she said, 
and taking her sun-bonnet from the nail, she 
Went out, leaving the door open behind her. 
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Now Uncle David’s house was half a miledown 
the road, but Polly was a slow traveller. It was 
an hour before she reached it. 

A few minutes after she started, two or three 
men came shouting into the yard and up on the 
porch. They wore jackets and trousers of light 
blue. 

“House ahoy!’”’ they cried. 
“Nobody here Jem,” said the foremost. 
“Well, we’ll find something to eat, anyhow,” 

said Jem. 

They burst open the door, laughing and jok- 
ing. For, you understand, the Union troops 
had won the battle, and Jem and his friends 
were in good humor, if they were hungry. 

Jem went into the chamber. The others 
stopped in the kitchen. The next moment he 
came out again. 

“What ails you?” they cried. “Have you seen 
a ghost?” 

“You look like one,” said another. 

But Jem only held up his hand, to make them 
hush. “Be still, boys,’’ he whispered. ‘“There’s 
nothing there but a dead woman and a baby.” 

Jem’s looks quieted them. They followed him, 
without noise, to the inner room, and stood look- 
ing at little Tom kicking in the cradle, and his 
dead mother. They had left hundreds of corpses 
out on the battle-field, without a thought, but as 
they looked at this poor baby, the tears stood in 
some of their eyes. 

“War’s a bad business,’ 
“T’m tired of it.” 

They waited a few minutes, and then two of 
them went to forage in the cellar for something 
to eat, for with all their pity, they did not forget 
how hungry they were. The others covered up 
the face of poor Polly’s mamma. and gently 
placed a white sheet over her. 

It was growing dark. They heard the drum- 
call. 

“Hollo! Look at this youngster, 
do aboutit?” said one of them. 

Jem’s face grew very red under his black whis- 
kers. “Ill take it with'me,” he said. 

The men laughed, thinking he was in joke. 
But Jem rolled the baby up in his blanket and 
tucked it under his arm. 

“The little villain ’1ll freeze, if he’s left here all 
night. I'll take him to camp, and by to-morrow 
we'll find out his owners.” 

“All right.” 

Now camp lay just at the other side of the 
hills. There was a good deal of joking in his 
mess that night at the baby, as you may sup- 
pose. They called Jem a wet-nurse, and an or- 
phan asylum, and some of the men brought the 
lieutenant in to see it, and found Jem and one 
or two others trying to make Tom chew a bit of 
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stooping over them, anxiously watching the op- 
eration. 

“He won’t chew,” Jem said, “and he’s half 
starved. Blamed if I know what to do with 
him.” 

Lieut. Hay had a baby at home. “Try hard 
tack goftened in water,” he said. ‘Poor little 
fellow! poor little fellow! Know any of his peo- 
ple, Jem?” 

“No. But they’ll be after him in the morn- 
ing, of course.” 

But they did not come after Tom in the morn- 
ing. Of all the places in which Uncle David 
and his yife, Aunt Lois, would search for the 
lost baby, the camp was the most unlikely, and 
last to be thought of. By ten o’clock that morn- 
ing marching orders came. 

Jem looked in at the chubby little baby, kick- 
ing up its legs on the oil-cloth blanket, in despair, 
“T ken’t leave him, and no more ken I take him.” 

The other men shook their heads. There was 
no laughing now. The little fellow had kept 
them awake half of the night, but they seemed 
to have grown fond of him for that very reason. 
Most of them had left babies at home. 

“He misses his mother,” they said, when he 
cried, looking at each other, and some of them 
felt the tears coming to their eyes. 

Jem looked out of the tent at the battle-field, 
at the half-buried bodies, lying still in the sun, 
the troops of dogs scouring the outskirts of the 
camp. All the houses within miles of the skir- 
mish had been deserted the day before. 

“T kent leave him,”’ he said. 

“Take him with you, Jem,” said the lieuten- 
ant. “We are going straight to Nashville. You 
can give him to some of the sisters in the hospi- 
tal, if nobody claims him before.” 

So Jem took the baby. He was not a man 
particularly fond of babies, either. He won- 
dered often at himself, that he did it; wondered 
that he bore so patiently with all the wor- 
ry and work which Tom gave him in the two 
months’ tramp. He did not know that the dy- 
ing woman had put Tom into God’s hands. 
God was on the battle-ficld, and on the long 
road, as well as ig the little sunlighted room, 
where Polly’s mamma had left her little girl and 
boy, and Jem only worked as God would have 
him work, just like a tool in the builder’s hands. 


CHAPTER II. 


Two years after this, an old lady and gentle- 
man, in Quaker dress, were visiting, one sun- 
shiny morning, an orphan asylum near Cincin- 
nati. There were some Protestant ladies, who 
took care of the little children there, who dressed 
in a suit of gray, and were called Sisters, like the 


The old lady and gentleman walked slowly 
through the clean, bright rooms with one of the 
sisters, stopping to talk to every little child they 
met. They had a little girl with them, who car- 
ried a basket of candy to give to the orphans. 
She wantéd to stop and play, and the children 
would have been only too glad to have her, she 
was such a happy little thing. The old gentle- 
man, too, had his pocket full of nuts, which he 
gave to the boys with a wink, while the sister 
was not looking. 

“fT am afraid thee will be weary,” said the 
Quaker lady to the sister. “I cannot help but 
stop with these dear children. We never had 
any of our own, is the reason my husband and I 
are so foolish about the little ones.” 

The sister put her hand on the little girl’s 
head, ‘‘She is not yours?” 

“No. My sister’s child. 
her to us.” 

“She has a happy home, I fancy,” the sister 
said, laughing. The kind faces of the old people 
lighted up the whole house as they passed along, 
and made every body feel happier. 

They had come into the ward where the very 
little children were—babies, in cradles, and tiny 
boys swaggering about, who could hardly hold 
themselves up by the chairs. 

“Tell us their names,” said the little girl. 

So the sister called them up, Will, and Joe, 
and Jemmy, one by one, and very soon they were 
swarming upon the old people’s knees. 

“Here is one with an odd name,” she said, 
after awhile, as a sturdy little fellow, about two 
years old, came un, looking into the Quaker la- 
dy’s face with brown, resolute eyes. “We call 
him Harp Tacx.” 

Something in the baby’s face made the old 
lady lift him suddenly to her breast. “Why 
does thee call him that, my dear?” 

“He was left with me during the war. I wasin 
Nashville, then, inan army hospital. The child 
was literally a son of the regiment. The soldiers 
had had him in charge for two or three months. 
One left him with me, with a paper stating how 
and where he found the child, in case he should 
ever be claimed. He was very fond of him, ac- 
tually cried when he left him. But, curiously 
enough, he forgot to tell me on what he had fed 
the child. I gave him milk, tapioca, arrowroot, 
every thing that babies usually eat, but he 
would have none of them. There he sat and 
cried, a pitiful, hungry cry, day after day, posi- 
tively starving, growing thinner and paler, till I 
used to feel as if my heart would break over the 
child. Oneday one of the soldiers came in with 
a piece of hard tack in his hand, and the baby 
crawled to him, took it from him, and began to 
chew it, and roll about in an ecstasy of delight. 
So we calied him Hard Tack, and the name has 
clung to him.” 

The sister noticed that the old lady was 
strangely agitated, that she and her husband 
were looking into the baby’s face with strained 
eyes, examining his shape and build with trem- 
bling fingers. 

“Ask her—David?”’ said the old lady, breath- 
less. 

‘‘Will thee let us see that paper? We lost a 
baby—Polly’s brother, here, about that time.” 

The sister hurried out, and came back with a 
roughly written paper. The other sisters fol- 
lowed her. The news spread through the house, 
that there was a chance that Hard Tack’s friends 
had come, and there was not a baby in the house 
whom they all loved so much as he. 

Uncle David and Aunt Lois read the letter to- 
gether, their old heads unsteady with eagerness. 

“Cross Roads—a farm-house by Cold Spring— 
a dead woman—the 18th of November.” 

“O, David, David, it is poor Jenny’s child,” 
sobbed Aunt Lois, straining little Hard Tack to 
her breast, while Polly got hold of his fat hands, 
and said, half frightened,— 

“Are you Tem? Tom—for sure?” 


It was Tom. Now nothing was left but for 
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who loved him. But the sisters did not like to 
give up little Hard Tack, and Jem goes back 
once a year to see his boy, as he calls him, 

It was very strange, said one of the sisters to 
Aunt Lois, that a baby like that should happen 
to go on such a journey out into the world, mak- 
ing friends, and bringing the good out of rough 
soldiers, and out of every body who came near 
him. And it was still stranger that you should 
have happened to come into the hospital and 
find him as you did.” 

“ft was not ‘happening,’ my dear,” said Aunt 
Lois, gently. “Thee knows that God orders Jem, 
and thee, and me as He will. It is He who has 
little children in His care.” 
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For the Companion. 
SARAH. 
By Buth Chesterfield. 

I was born in a work-house in the county of 
Surry, England. 

I suppose it was not my fault, inasmuch as I 
was not consulted about it, nor yet was it my 
fault that I stayed there the first twelve years of 
my life, because I had nowhere else to go; but 
for all that, Mrs. Kew, who was the matron, was 
always flinging it in my face. At the same time, 
she strove to impress it upon my mind that I 
ought to be very thankful that such a home had 
been provided for an outcast like myself. I re- 
member I told her once I wished there never had 
been; I would rather have been born under God’s 
sky, like the beasts, for there was no disgrace in 
that. 

“You're an ungrateful minx,” said she, “but 
then, what better can anybody expect of a pau- 
per?” 

There were not more than three or four chil- 
dren besides myself in the establishment, and 
these I rather looked down upon, though Heaven 
knows why [ should. The only one of the in- 
mates I cared much for was old Eben, who had 
followed the sea in his youth, and entertained 
me with long sailor’s yarns. He used to whittle 
me playthings, too, out of wood ;—that pretty lit- 
tle ship you see on the mantelpiece is his handi- 
work. 

Sometimes he sent me to town, unbeknown to 
Mrs. Kew, to buy “baccy” for his pipe, or ‘“‘med- 
icine’ in a round black bottle. He never told 
me the name of the medicine, but he said the 
shopkeeper would understand, and so I suppose 
he did, as he always filled it without saying 4 
word. : 

I observed that Eben always seemed quite fee- 
ble for a few days after the bottle had been filled, 
and was obliged to quit work, and lie round on 
the hay. I think I understand the nature of his 
ilisease now, though I did not suspect it at the 
time; but I am ready to forgive his weaknesses, 
for he was good to me. Many a time he has 
come to my relief when I was set to tasks too 
heavy for me, such as fetching water from the 
spring, or feeding the pigs. 

I remember there was one old pig that was al- 
ways fighting the rest, and the greediest old 
creature she was you ever saw; and yet she 
never grew fat. .She had an extraordinary long, 
picked nose, which bore a comical resemblance 
to the matron’s; and from this circumstance, 
and her snappish ways, we christened her “Mrs. 
Kew.” Poor Mrs. Kew was apt to get her back 
scratched the wrong way whenever old Eben or 
I had it to do. 

One day, when I was out in the yard, giving 
the chickens their dough, I missed the white 
rooster, and, turning round to look for him, 
I saw, perched up on the gate, a little boy. I 
had been making a great clattering with my ba- 
sin and spoon, to call the hens together, or I 
must have heard him when he climbed up there. 

He was dressed in a plaid frock and trousers, 
but his cap had fallen to the ground, and his 
lovely light hair was all tossed and tumbled by 
the wind. He was trying to catch the white 
rooster, which was on a post a foot or two above 
his head. I trembled lest he should fall, and 
tried every way to coax him down, but he only 
laughed, and made as though he would flap his 
wings and crow. 

Then I called Eben, and he lifted him off the 
gate. ‘The little fellow screamed and kicked at 
first, but we soon pacified him by showing him 
the animals about the place, and my wooden 
playthings, and I gave him a dromedary for his 
own. 

He said his name was Willie Akerman, and 
that his father and mother were “up there,’? 
pointing to the house. Eben said I had better 
lead him there, as they might be fretting about 
him; so lL did; but when they would have taken 
him into the carriage with them, he clung to me, 
and declared he would not go without “the 
dromedary girl.” ° 

“He means me, because I gave him the image,” 
said I, . 


“And who are you?” asked Mrs. Akerman, 
who was very pale and sick-looking. 

“T aint anybody; I’m a pauper,”’ said I. 

“But such a healthy young girl as you appear 
to be ought not to be a pauper,” said she. - 

“No, ma’am,” said I, feeling very mean and 
wicked. : 

Then she and her husband spoke some time 
with Mrs. Kew, and I understood so much as 
this, that they had been looking fora child about 
my age, to wait on Mrs. Akerman, and look 
after the boy, and they were disposed to try me. 

“IT suppose you would be glad to find a place 
for her,” said the sick lady. ‘Certain, ma’am, 
and it’s what I’ve always expected; but I can’t 
recommend her. I wash my hands of that.” 

“I’m sure she looks good, and honest, and 
pleasant, too,” said the lady. 

“Then looks is deceitful, especially pauper’s 
looks; for a more sullen, stubborn piece than 
she is I never did see. As to her honesty, I ad- 
vise anybody that has dealings with her to keep 
an cye on her, that’s all. Lud! if that eat haint 
got into the pantry again!” 

Mrs. Kew popped into the house to see to the 
cat, and, at the same moment, out popped old 
Eben, who had been round a corner, listening 
to every word. 

“There aint a better girl in the world than 
Sarah,”’ said he, eagerly; “and as to her,” shak- 
ing his fist at the door where Mrs. Kew disap- 
peared, “she’s an old, old kite.” 

So [had got a recommendation, after all, and 
I really believe that it was in consequence of it 
that the Akermans decided to give me a trial. 
My new friend, Willie, clung to me to the last, 
and would only quit his hold when told that I 
was coming to live with him all the time. 

“What they saw in me to fancy, she couldn t 
divine,’ Mrs. Kew said, and no. more could I, 
for I was only a tow-headed, sunburnt, ragged | 
little pauper, and I have never had any beauty 
to boast of, in my best estate, but fancy me they 
did, and the next morning sent for me accord- 
ing to agreement. 

So I bade a long farewell to the work-house, 
and a sorrowing one to old Eben, though I did 
not forget him, but had often the pleasure of 
buying him a penny worth of “baccy” with my 
own earnings. 

I had lived in the Akerman family a year or 
two, when my mistress died, which was only 
what we all looked for, seeing that she had been 
so long an invalid. We missed her from her 
room, to be sure, but it was years since she had 
taken an activé partin the management of af- 
fairs, so that things went on just as they did 
before. 

It‘was when Willie was eight years old, and I 
had got to be a strapping girl in my teens, that 
master said, one morning, when he goteup from 
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the breakfast table, “I’m going to cut down the 
old willow, to-day.” ‘ 

“I’m glad of it,’ said grandma,—she was his 
mother-in-law,—‘‘I’m glad of it. I don’t think 
so much shade about a house is healthy.” 

“T suppose it isn’t,’”’ said he, “and yet I hate 
to part with it. It stood there long before you 
were born, mother. But then it’s getting hol- 
low-hearted, and will fall of itself if I don’t cut 
it down—and take the chimney with it, like 
enough.” 

“Be careful it doesn’t fallon you,” said grand- 
ma. 

“Trust me for that,’ said he, laughing; but 
when he had shui the door, he opened it again 
and said to me,— 

“Keep Willie in the house. 
the gable window.” 

So when master and stout John Denny had 
lopped off some of the branches, and tied a rope 
round the tree to guide its fall, I called Willie in, 
bidding him go look out the gable window, and 
then I went about my work. 

It might have been fifteen or twenty minutes 
that I heard the ring of their axes, and then 
there was a crash, and Willie came running 
down stairs, crying, “It fell on papa.” 

And so it was. The rotten trunk had given 
way sooner than they expected, and Mr. Aker- 
man was buried beneath it. He was alive when 
they brought him into the house, but so crushed 
and mangled that it was plain he couldn’t last 
long. He knew it himself, and bade us send for 
his brother Darius, who lived two or three miles 
away. 

Darius was a bachelor, and had nothing to 
bind him to one place more than another; so 
when master requested that he would come 
to his farm and take charge of it till Willie 
should be of age, he readily consented, as well 
he might, seeing that the terms offered were 
greatly to his advantage. So it was all put 
down in writing and duly signed. 

“Keep Sarah here for Willie’s sake,” said 
master. 
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“T will,” said his brother. 
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“Be faithful to Willie,” he said, turning his 
eyes on me. 

“Till death,”’ said I. 

He closed his eyes a moment, but opened them 
suddenly and said, again, “O Sarah, be faithful 
to Willie.” 

“Dear master, don’t, I pray you, be uneasy 
about that, for I love Willie better than life.” 

He smiled and pressed my hand, but never 
spoke again. 

He died that night, and on the following Sun- 
day was laid in the church-yard, by his departed 
wife. 

(Concluded next. week.) 
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THE MOWING-MACHINE. 

Considerable “poetry” has been written about this 
machine, which has been charged with taking all the 
poetry out of mowing; but it has mainly been “‘ma- 
chine poetry.” Here isa good exception, from the 
Vermont Christian Messenger: 

An old man sits in an easy seat, driving his steeds of 

And we iccks around o’er the spacious field, on the 
fallen and withering hay: 

And his voice rings out on the fragrant air, and 
echoes back again,— 

“Ha! this is the way to mow the fields, ye young 
and stalwart men! 

Ye may ply the scythe in the hedges’ rim, on the 
rough and tortuous ground, 

Or try it with me on the meadows free, as I drive my 
team around, 

But ere ye can number your acres two, I’ll count my 
acres ten; 

Ay! this is the way to mow the fields, ye slow and 
laggard men!” 

And on he goes with his steeds of gray, and his 
wheels of noise and power, 

Sweeping the field of its growing pride—a day’s 
work in an hour! ‘ 

——_+oo—___—__ 
For the Companion. 

INCIDENT IN COLLEGE LIFE. 

Charles Kendall and Harry Hardy were chums 
in college. Kendall’s parents were rick. He 
was a fair, pleasant, gentlemanly fellow, who 
always wore faultless linen, and parted his hair 
as if the safety of the Union depended upon the 
condition of his crown. A servant came every 
morning to brush his clothes and polish his 
boots. Of course he used a dressing-gown. It 
was lined with quilted crimson silk, to match 
the color of his velvet smoking-cap, which was 
embroidered with gold cord. 

No one can be too neatly dressed, but there is 
aclass of students that manage to wear an ad- 
vertisement of their light-headedness on their 
backs; “tps Kendall was one of that unfortunate 
number. 

Hardy was the son of a clergyman, and inher- 
ited nothing but the inordinate thirst of knowl- 
edge which had consumed his father’s frail body, 
and burned his life out in the prime of manhood. 
He had struggled along, by dint of teaching 
singing, writing and day schools, turning every 
honest penny to account, until he had drifted 
alongside the fastidious Kendall, who, while he 
liked him well enough, made him the butt of 
what little wit and sarcasm he possessed. Upon 
the particular morning of their introdu¢tion to 
the reader, they were discussing oratory and 
rhetoric. 

“By the way,” said Kendall, “there’s going to 
be a great political meeting in Chester, to-mor- 
row, and, if itis possible, I mean to ride over and 
hear Mr. Choate. I never heard him spread him- 
self; and he is one of the big guns. But the 
trouble is [ am out of funds, and the livery-man 
has presented his bill, and I don’t see how I am 
going to manage it.” 

“Walk!” was the curt answer. 

“What, foot it? It’s twenty miles!’ 

“Well, what of it? You are a pretty fellow to 
fight the battles of life, if you have got to be 
carried on somebody’s shoulders when the order 
comes to march !”’ 

Kendall laughed faintly, showing his white, 
even teeth as daintily as a girl. He glanced 
toward Hardy as if the suggestion was a good 
joke. 

“You don’t think of going, I suppose?” 

“Tea.” 

Kendall looked up more briskly. 

“You don’t really mean you are going to walk 
twenty miles over, and twenty miles back! That 
would make forty miles!” 

“Yes, sir! [think I can walk to Chester and | 
back again almost as easily as you can saunter 
by the young ladies’ boarding-school.” 

“There’s something besides walking to be done. 
There are the hotel bills. We should have to 
stay two nights, and I hate to be mean!” growled 
Kendall. 

Hardy pulled out some loose coppers, and 
tossed them up on his thumb and finger; and, 
as they all came down heads up, he piled them 
upon the table. There were ten or adozen of 
them. 

“There is my capital,” he said, pointing to the 
coppers, “and there are my horse and buggy,” 














the beast will cost me nothing, so I put the horse 
down 0. 
day. I shall walk to Chester to-night, after sup- 
per. 
herrings, which will make me three sumptuous 
meals; and I shall waik home to-morrow night, 
and be here in season for breakfast. 
leave me a few cents to invest again.” 


Hardy, with emphasis. 
ber being ruined by the rot! The best thing 
that could possibly happen to you would be to 
have your father lose every dollar of his prop- 
erty 


Hardy, as he came up. 
and a jack-knife, and, between us, I guess the 
difficulty can be overcome.” 


man?” thought Hardy. 
frankly.” 


down at the principal hotel. 
the travellers into the private room where friends 
were awaiting them. 


what he should do next. 
upon getting to Chester in the morning, and o)- 
taining a little rest in some by-place; but here 
he was; and he was not quite sure that he ought 
to leave the hotel without thanking the gentle 
men for their attention to him. 





pointing to his legs. ‘‘Now, it is evident that 


I shall get my lessons for Monday, to- 


I shall purchase six crackers and three 


This will 


“But look here! What in the world do you 


walk in the night for?” 


“Because it will be cooler and more comforta- 


ble in the night, and will not interfere with my 
studies.” 


“Well, Hardy, you’re a queer fellow. It woul! 


be just like you to do it, but I’m glad I don’t 
have to depend on my legs to take me through 
the world.” 


“Tt would be better for you if you did!” cried 
“T never sw finer tim- 


hd 


Hardy was deep in his studies all day, and 


until nine in the evening. Then he brushed up 
a little, put a clean collar into his pocket, bade 
Kendall good night, aud started on his lonesome 
tramp. 


It was not the first time his legs had done the 


student good service, and he did not expect it 
would be the last. 
felt the glorious independence of Hardy, as he 
strode on over plain and through forests, fearing 
nothing, and asking less. 


No prince on his throne ever 


The first ten miles had been left behind, and 


our student judged, by the slowly-setting moon, 
that it must be nearly midnight, when he 
heard the rumbling of wheels behind him, and, 
in a few minutes, a carriage drove past. It 
stopped after it had gone a short distance. 
driver dismounted, and Hardy heard him say 
that it was utterly impossible to proceed. 


The 


“If I only had a stout cord, I could mend the 


break,” he said; “but where is any thing to be 
gotin this open plain, and at this time of night?” 


“Can I be of service to you, gentlemen?” asked 
“T happen to have a cord 


A bit of the harness had given way, which 


Hardy tied up as readily as if jobbing had been 
his profession. 


“There, gentlemen,” he said, giving his han- 


diwork a strong pull, “you are safe fora few 
miles, but you had better look at the breach oc- 
casionally.”” 


“You cannot think what a service you have 


done us, young man!” cried a voice from within 
the carriage. “We have been delayed an hour, 
already, and our party are waiting for us at 
Chester. 
abroad so late, and alone, and how are you tray- 
elling, yourself?” 


But, pray, how does it happen you are 


“Who knows but he takes me for a highway- 
“T had better own up, 


“T am a student from the college, and am go- 


ing to Chester, to hear Mr. Choate speak, to-mor- 
row. 
and alone.” 


That is how I happen to be here so late 


“Well, jump in, sir. There’s plenty of room 


here. Wecannot leave you behind, after the ser- 
vice you have rendered us.”’ 


The student’s modesty was overruled, and 


Hardy found himself rolling toward his destina- 
tion on the softest of spring seats and velvet 
cushions. 
company with some of the political speakers who 
were to be the lions of the following day. After 
a civil remark or two, the stranger was left to 
his own thoughts and observations. 


He soon discovered that he was in 


Arrived at Chester, the whole party were set 
A porter bowed 


Hardy stood upon the hotel steps, wonderin¢ 
He had calculated 


While he stood hesitating, the waiter stepp« 
up to him, saying that his room was ready, aul 
inquiring whether he would go to it. 

“T have not ordered a room.” 

“The gentlemen say you will please consider 
yourself their guest.” 

“Make my excuses to them, then. 
seem to be engaged, I will not intrude.” 

Hardy stepped off the hotel steps, and walked 
away into the night again. The brief taste of 


As they 


luxury and ease had told on him, and somethi"g 
like a bitter unrest rose up in his heart as he 
contrasted his hard lot with that of the social 
party he had left, and who were, no doubt, # 
that moment sitting down to a sumptuous > 
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. 
past, while he was unsheltered, with six crack- | 
ers, and three herrings, and a few coppers in his 
poc ‘ket®. | 

“Never mind,” he said, looking up at the cold, 
prizht stars. “Mr. Choate was poor, once, and | 
now the country is all’ aroused because he is to | 
speak here. I had rather sleep on a stone than 
on a bed of charity.” 

Our student managed to shelter his honest 
head until morning, and when the moment ar- 
rived for Mr. Choate’s address to commence he 
was there. The hall was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. Hardy had chosen his seat with a de- 
termination that, let what would come, he would 
not resign it. Ile had come to see and hear 
Choate, and he would be gratified. The crowd 
was immense. After the usual pressing, and 
trampling, and elbowing by the audience, Mr. 
Choate was announced, and applauded, and 
then the hush of expectancy prevailed. 

At that moment, a decrepit old man. tottered | 
close to Hardy’s chair, with no more power to 
resist the swaying crowd than an infant. In an 
instant, the student sprang to his feet, and | 
placed the old man in it; and that was the last 
that he remembered until he found himself half- 
way up one of the hall-pillars, with his mouth | 
wide open, his throat as dry as a cob, and feeling | 
allover as if he had been indulging in a long, | 
rapturous dream, from which the awaking was 
both pleasant and painful. | 

When he became conscious that Mr. Choate’s | 
oration was over, and he dropped from his ele- 

vated position as limp as if he had been wrung 
out in Doty’s washing-machine. Then a voice | 
from the platform cried out, “Mr. Hardy, you 
will find a seat this way.’ 











head directly from his body, it could not have 
spun with greater agility. He looked round to 
see how many Mr. Hardys there were in the 
crowd, but a long finger beckoned him forward, 
and he must needs advance. 

The gentleman who had noticed him was of 
the party he had assisted the night previous. 
He shook hands very cordially, and seated him 
by his side. Then the next speaker was an- 
nounced, and by-and-by it was all over, and the 
confusion and applauding were greater than at 
first. 

Hardy was just slipping away, as a modest 
man can, when a hand was laid on his shoulder. 

“Have the kindness to wait. We lost sight of | 
you last night. We return your way, and would | 
be glad of your company. Mr. Choate, allow 
me to introduce to you, a young man who has 


If somebody had snipped that modest student’s | 
| 
| 


» 


quenee: 

Our student did not dine on crackers and -her- 
rings that day. After dinner, which included 
a feast of reason and a flow of soul, the carriage 
was ordered, and Mr. Hardy was set down at his 
own door, immensely to the surprise of Kendall, 
who was looking out of the window with his 
crimson smoking cap on. 

“Who in the world have you picked up 
now?” asked Kendall, breathlessly. 

“A gentleman of your intelligence ought to 
recognize the Governor of your own State,” 
Hardy answered, with a lurking smile. 

“Well, it is wonderful what luck some folks 
have!” growled Kendall. “Here am I, that 


couldn’t beg nor hire a saddle horse for love or 


money ; and you, settig out on ‘Shank’s mare,’ 
come back in a coach and two! Well, 
in lack!’ 


We are glad to say that Mr. Hardy’s successes 


did not end here, and that to-day he is numbered 


among the good, and true, and eloquent men 
Whose patriotism can neither be bought nor sold. 


+> 
or 


A DINNER GIVEN BY WASHING- 
Ps 





A newspaper correspondent at West Point has 
come across the following letter ina book of 
It would seem to imply 
that apple pies are not a very ancient invention 
—a hundred years, or more, younger than hasty 


American memorials. 


pudding or succotash: 
“West Point, Aug. 16, 1779. 


“Dear Doctor,—I have asked Mrs. Coch- 
and Mrs. Livingstone to dine with me to- 
but ought I not to apprise them of 
As I hate deception, even when the 
It is needless 
to premise that my table is large enough to hold 
the ladies; of this they had ocular proof yes- 
To say how it is usually covered is rath- 
er more essential, and this shall be the purport 
Since our arrival at this happy 


rane 
morrow; 
their fare? 
imagination is concerned, I will. 


terday. 


of my letter. 


spot, we have had a ham (sometimes a shoul 


(ler) of bacon to grace the head of the table, a 


piece of roast beef adorns the foot, and a smal 
dish of greens and beans (almost imperceptible 
decorates the centre. 


| olence of his efforts, we do not get one of apples 


| for the roads then were nothing but paths, and 
|many a time he had to stop and clear out the 


: : S| wasn’t any game to be found. 
come twenty miles on foot, to listen to your clo- | 


you are 


When the cook has a 
Mind to cut a figure, {and this, I presume, he 


will mun to do to-morrow) we have two 
beefsteak pies or dishes of crabs in addition, and 
on each side, the centre dish dividing the space 
| and reducing the distance between dish and dish 
| about six feet, which, without them, would be 
nearly twelve feet apart. Of late he has had the 
surprising tact to discover that apples will make 
| pies, and it is a great question if, amidst the vi- 


instead of having both of beef. If the ladies 
will put up with such entertainment, and will 
submit to partake of it on plates, once tin, but 
now iron, not become so by labor of scouring, I 
shall be happy to see them. 

“J am, dear doctor, your obedient servant, 

“GEORGE WwW ASHINGTON. 

“To Dr. Cochrane.’ 

—_—____+or—__—_—_——- 
For the Companion. 
UNCLE JONTA’S ESCAPE. 

“We came to Ohio in the spring,” said Aunt 
Betsy, “and all we had on earth was in a little 
one-horse cart, that the baby and I rode in. 
Your Uncle Jonta walked the most of the way, 


| brush before we could get through. 

“Your uncle had been here the year afore, and 
cleared up a little patch of ground, and he and 
the neighbors had built a little log cabin at one 
side of it, and he’d made puncheons for the floor, 
fixed up some shelves for our dishes—goodness 
knows we hadn’t many, pewter plates were fash- 
ionable in them days—and made a bedstead of 
poles in one corner of the room. So, after stop- 
ping a night at our nearest neighbor’s, three 
miles froin home, we moved in. 

“Summer passed well enough. Jonta andI to- 
gether got in nigh on to fotir acres of corn, and 
afore cold weather came on in the fall he had a 
stable built for our horse, the chinks between the 
logs of the house were stopped with mud, and 
our two little windows had greased paper put in; 
for glass was high, and hard to get, in them 
days. 

“One morning in er we waked up and 
found the windows blocked up with snow, the 
deepest snow I ever did see outside of Massachu- 
setts. 

“After diggin’ his way out to the stable and 
woodpile, Jonta came in to his breakfast and 
said, as he had nothin’ else to do,-be’d look 

| round a little and see if he could find some meat. 
| “During the day the baby took sick, and your 
| uncle came home tired and hungry, saying there 
Two days passed, 
| and we were most out of meal, and the baby 

kept ailing, so Jonta said he’d go down to the 
mill, that was six mile off, an’ get alittle sack of 
meal, and go on to the doctor’s, two mile farther, 
and get some medicine. 
“IT tried to make him take the horse, but he 
said the snow was so deep he could get along 
better afoot, and he wanted to get home before 
dark, for the wolves had been very friendly for 
the last two nights, and had howled around the 
clearing, and even come up to the stable. 
“It was a long day, but the longest day will 
pass, and when it began to grow dark, and the 
wind rose, and blew up a little flurry of snow, I 
got oneasy. 

“Jonta hadn't come, and the roads wasn’t what 
they are now, so if he struck across and came by 
the creek he might ect lost, and he hadn’t taken 
his gun with him, and there was no knowin’ what 
the wolves might do. 





door wide open, 


arms to try and wait. 


howl from the way your uncle was to come. 


to listen. I knew the sound. 


after, and I could do nothing but wait. 


dewn, and stood, ’most tempted to run out anc 
opening, followed by a dozen or more dark look 
ing cre’tur’s—about the size of Watch, there. 

“Wolves are 
when they saw the light from the open door 
part of them stopped, but some of them, wik 
with hunger, run on. 


)} and running to the woodpile, I took aim anc 
fired away. 


“7 piled fresh wood upon the fire and set the 
thinking that might help to 
guide him, and sat down with the baby in my 


“Pretty soon I heard a how! off here, then an- 
other answering in ’tother direction, then along 


“T laid the baby down, and went to the door 
They were after 
something, and the pack was gathering. I’d 
heard them the week before, when they chased a 
deer through the edge of the clearing, one night. 
I knewin a minute it must be Jonta they was 


“At length I thought I could load and fire the 
gun, and, hardly knowing what I did, I took it 


try and help him; when I saw him dash into the 


cowardly beasts after all, for 


-| “Lreally hadn’t thought [I could use the gun 
till then, but when [ saw one of the largest of 
1} them make a grab at Jonta, I was half crazed, 


their leader fell, and that was all I knew till I 
found myself in the house, the door shut, an’ 
heard Jonta saying,— 
“Wal, Betsy, little woman, you’ve killed a 
wolf, and how do you feel now?’ 
“You see I'd fainted; the only time I ever did 
such a thing in my life. 
“Your uncle had got the meal and the medi- 
cine, but on the way, he had stopped at a neigh- 
bor’s, and they had just killed a deer, and made 
him take sume of it. So, weighed down as he 
was, it was hard travelling in the snow; and the 
wolves were made bolder by getting a smell of 
the fresh meat. When he got within a couple of 
miles of home and saw the light from the door, 
he found he’d have to run for it, and taking a 
bee line along the ridge, he’d ran most of the 
two mile.” 
“And did the baby get well?” queried Dot. 
“Yes,”’ she said, wiping a tear away with the 
corner of her checked apron; “it got well, and 
grew to be a man, but was drowned in Paint 
Creek, the year of the great flood. They’re ail 
gone now, Jonta and all, and it won’t be long— 
run to your play now, children, that’s all of the 
story.” RutH WINTHROP. 
Ee 
JOHNNIE ASLEEP, 


Pink-cheeked and pearly, 
Sweetly he lies; 

The blue-veined lids 

O’er the bright young eyes; 
Two white hands, 

With their treasures of blue; 
Two dimpled f. 

Half hidden ioe view. 


Dear little heart! 
Tiow sad it seems, 
That he must awake 
From his beautiful areams! 
Sweet be his sleep, 
Till the day grows dim; 
And the stars come out 
And beckon to him. 
National Baptist. 


44> 
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For the Companion. 
JOCK AND THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


cent.” 


spective fools, and were 


and cutting things. 


terriers, he ran after them, carrying their luncl 
baskets, guns and plaids. 
Jock was the very soul of good nature, anc 


father or teacher. 


for a fighting man. 


and conceit, than for diligence and grace. 


had failed to get a settlement. 


and unmercifully beating the boys. 
Of course he was cordially hated by his scho 
ars. They retaliated by calling him all sorts « 


—and Jock was an 


fiercely into his loyal heart. 
One day the master had made a crucl assau 


from the eyes of his faithful friend. 
and blubbering like 
these words: 


the Book 
1} Sa [ll vow to tak’ doon his pride ere he’ 
in the head than he is now!’ 

- Jock’s reasoning was not quite correct, but 
served to satisfy him. 


1} a long black coat and breeches,:with & whi 
eravat bound round his nee!:, 
round a wound, stood, after 
grandees of the parish at the kirk doer. Ju 


1} on the shoulder, said,— 




















“T saw the wolves stop and give a howl, as 


Almost every parish in Scotland has its fool, 
or, as the people tenderly call him, its “puir inno- 
The boys of different parishes used long 
ago, to boast of the exceeding folly of their re- 
very sensitive about 
their reputation for saying the most amusing 


Orie of these witless ones, Jock, by name, was 
the constant follower of the boys of his parish in 
all their games and excursions, although he was 
old enough to be the father of some of them. 
Ile loved them all, and that was his proudest 
hour in which, followed by half-a-dozen snarly 


never showed the least anger, only when some 
boy had been unjustly and severely punished by 
Then he became that man’s 
foe, ready to do him an ill turn—slyly, of course, 
for he had neither the strength nor the courage 


At one time Jock’s young patrons had a teach- 
er who was more remark. ble for his pomposity 
This 
man had been trained for a kirk of Scotland 
minister, but having—beside a horrible nasal 
drawl—a most unclerical love of the bottle, he 
So he became a 
parish schoolmaster, comforting himself by abus- 
ing the kirk, wearing the garb of her minister 


names—the only means of revenge open to them 
attentive listener, although 
he rarely spoke of the wrongs which ground so 


on Jock’s chief patron, which greatly enraged 
the boy himself, and brought tears in torrents 
Sobbing 
a child, Jock jerked out 


“T ken weel that we’re forbid to ’turn evil for 
evil, and that the Bible bids me love my enimes. 
But this man is na my enemy, he’s David’s, and 
nawhere bids me love his enemies! 
8 grayer 


Simple as he was, he saw 
that pride was the schoolmaster’s weak point. 
,| On the next Sunday the pedsyogue, arrayed in 


like | ‘a “bith dage 
r serv ice, among the 


“Schulemaistcr, I’m over proud this morn, for 
I’ve had fine things said 0’ me the week gone. 


“Ah, poor lad,” replied the schoolmaster, 
“what were these fine things?” 

“The folk say that J’m just like yersel, sir,”’ re- 
plied Jock, with a delighted smile and chuckle. 

“You like me, ye poor, miserable thing?” cried 
the schoolmaster, angrily; and looking down at 
his fine broadcloth, he asked, “What can they 
mean?” 

“They say, sir, that ye and me are baith fools 
alike; the differ bein’ only this, that Jock kens 
he’s a fool and ye think ye’re a wise mon!” 

The schoolmaster was in a towering passion 
and raised his ivory-headed cane. But he dared 
not strike Jock among his friends, so he only 
shook his fist’ at him and walked away. 

“IT ha’ na smote him in the sorest place yet, 
friends,”’ exclaimed. Jock, laughing. “I'll smite 
him in his new clothes the next time, for it’s in 
them his heart lies!” 

There lived in the parish a very mature daugh- 
ter of a deceased British officer, who had an in- 
come quite sufficient for the support of herself 
and her one faithful servant, old Mysie Hogg. 
This lady’s name was Miss Betsy Morven; but 
she was called “Mistress Batsy” in the parish, 
where she was the patron of all beggars, and the 
idol of the children, who always found a mine 
of candy—“‘sweeties,” she called it, at her pretty 
stone cottage. 

Now the “schulemaister” had become greatly 
worried as to who should be heir to “Mistress 
|.Batsy’s” cottage and her one thousand pounds 
sterling, and was also seized with a sudden 
alarm lest she—living alone, with no male pro- 
tector—might be murdered some night for her 
plate and jewels! So he was seen, evening after 
evening, arrayed in his clerical coat, crossing 
the little foot-bridge which spanned a miniature 
chasm between the cottage garden and the high- 
way. Mysie reported among her associates that 
he entertained her mistress with tales of robbers 
who hid under the beds, or in the closets of lone 
ladies, and when they were sleeping, cut their 
throats, stole their treasures and fired their 
buildings! 

“Mistress Batsy,”’ herself, was a person of few 
words, and though the gossips were wild with 
curiosity, they could not learn how his visits 
were received. 

While matters stood thus, McAllister grew 
more and more irritable, and laid on the leath- 
ern tow more unmercifully than ever. 

Jock could endure it no longer! “I ken weel,” 
he said to himself, “that if my enemy hunger, 
I’m to feed him, and if he thirst, I’m to gi’e him 
drink! But McAllister’s no’ my enemy! The 
Bible bids me bray a fool ina mortar, and I must 
e’en bray him!” 

1} Jock, you see, was like some other people—he 
could quote Scripture to suit his own purposes. 
1| There had been a heavy fall of snow, which 
was now melted to the consistency of ice cream. 
Through this he plodded, and lifting up the 
two boards which formed the foot-bridge, he 
replaced them with a web of linen which Mysic 
was bleaching on the snow-clad lawn, keeping 
it down by stones at each corner. He then went 
to two cottages near by and warned the “onde? 
men’”’ to be ready should they hear a cry of dis- 
tress “fra the dear leddy’s cottage.’’ The-men 
laughed at what they regarded as a vision of his 
weak brain; and he departed to watch among 
the larches for his victim. 

Ere long McAllister, with an ivory-headed cane 
in one hand, a volume of poems in the other, 
s|and a little Scotch whiskey somewhere else, 
came on, singing, in a low tone,— 





i “O, wert thou in the cauld blast, 
of I'd shelter thee, I'd shelter thee!" 

At length, however, his chorus ended with: 
“[’d_ shelter thee, ra sh—sh—shush, shwish, 
showsh!”’ and down he went into the soft mass 
below, with a piteous ery of terror. 
lt Jock sprung from his hiding-place, so full of 
pity as to forget that he himself had done the 
mischief, and shouted with all his might, ““Neebor 
Dunn! Neebor Craig! Mysie! Come a’ ye, wi’ 
lanterns; for there’s a mon feel down!”’ 

The lady, and Mysie, and the neighbors reached 
the place in time to see McAllister, nothing hurt 
but woefully besmeared, crawling up from the 
slough, holding on manfully to the pocms—an 
offering for the lady—but without his ivory- 
headed cane! 

“Bring the poor unfortunate mortal in and 
it} dry him, neighbors,”’ said Mistress Batsy, in a 
pitiful tone, “and then take him to his home and 
command him to ’bide there, for between his 
tales o? robbers and assassins, and his fallin;:-- 
te thtough whiskey—into place’ ac’er meant for 
him, he’s the bane and the yecror.o’ my life!” 

The men all laughed, and Jock, feeling that he 
st/.was hero. of the hour, — his hands and 





then Jock walked up to him, and tuthing him | caneed Abeut, crying 


“It was mesel’ did this, by makin’ a linen 
bridge! The menister read fra the pulpit that I 
must bray this fool in a mortar, and as there 


” 
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was na mortar in the parish huge eno’ to hold 
him, I let him into the slough, and he has brayed 
hissel!”” 

McAllister left the parish by the next morn- 
ing’s post-chaise, and thenceforth there was rest 
aud peace for both “Mistress Batsy” and the 
school-boys. J. D.C. 
- or 


WHAT I SAW IN A CHINESE CITY. 


From «a Correspondent. 


Streets of Foo Chow—A Chinese Woman and her 
Child—The Little Girl's Feet—Th ir Terrible De- 
formity—An Unpleasant Exhibition—The Exam- 
ation Halls—A Curious Crowd—and An Uncom- 
fortable Position. 8 
On the morning of the 29th October a party 

of us took a trip into the city of Foo Chow (we 
live outside the walls) to see different objects of 
interest there fewnd. In the party were a go- 
ahead “Yankee and an unsubdued Confederate 
captain, both recently arrived and cager to see 
every thing of interest. 

Our ride through the narrow, dirty streets, in 
open chairs, was pleasant enough, provided we 
shut our eyes to the maimed, the halt and the 
blind, and closed our ears to the vile language of 
this foul-mouthed people. 

We went first to the Confucian Temple. While 
walking about the enclosure and looking at the 
buildings of the Prefecture, we met a woman 
and a little girl belonging to the family who 
have the care of the temple, and who had the 
small, or “heavenly” fect. 

The two new-comers of our party were very 
desirous to these tiny fect. I asked the 
woman if she would unbind hers for us to see. 
She answered that if we would go into her 
house, she would show them to us ladies, but it 
would be quite contrary to “doctrine” and “po- 
liteness’’ to exhibit them to the gentlemen. 

I knew this to be true, and felt quite unwilling 
to urge her 
ut our friends were very determined, and tried 
a strategic 

“Well,” 
virl’s fect; 


see 


to break so reasénable a custom. 


move, 
sail: they, “ask her to unbind the 
there will be no harm in that.’’ 

At the same time, one of them held up a 
bright half dollar, promising it the child. 
This had the desired effeet—the woman ealled a 
of the girl, who was also a relative of 
her own, and quickly unbound the child’s feet, 
eNhibiting them to our gaze, 

For the first time ame my repugnance 
to the sight, and looked at the poor little feet so 
fearfully deformed. were only in the 
of and not yet to the 
size. All the toes, excepting the large 
were folded down under the foot, and the 
larwe toe and heel were drawn together by tight 
so that the bone of the foot was a 
curve if not broken. The heel and toe could be 
moved back and forth as though there were no 
bones in the foot. 

The child was twelve years old, and her feet 
had been bound five years. Some years more of 
binding, and they would attain to the beautiful 


to 


brother 





1 overe 


These 
process beautification, 
“Lily” 


foe, 


bandages, 


as quickly as nettle and he would remain at | 
the entrance and exhort the people. 

He being a Methodist preacher, we concluded 
he could take care of himself; so we left him, | 
while we went on an exploring tour. There was | 
really not much to see. 

The cells, however, that the students occupy, 
interested us. These were but a few feet long, | 
containing a rough wooden table, and as rough 
aseat. Long rows of these cells range at right | 
angles with the main entrance, and they are | 

This being the provincial city, all the students 
of the Fuh-Kien Province seeking a literary de- 
gree, must pass examinations, before the high of- 
ficials in these halls. The cells are numbered, 
and each student enters the cell appropriated to 


aminations, a period of eight or ten days. 

He is allowed to come out at intervals of two 
or three days, for a short time. But when in his 
cell, he is locked in, his food is passed to him by 
a servant, and he is carefully watched, that he 
receives no papers or book to assist him in writ- 
ing the essay he isto prepare. From six to eight | 
thousand students attend these cxaminations. 

Long before we had gone the rounds of the 
cells, Which, however, it was not important todo, 
our friend at the entrance called to us that he 
could keep the people out no longer, and we had 
better return. He had kept them back by tell- 
ing them we merely wanted to see the place, and 
that it would not be polite to crowd us. They | 
listened for a while, but finally became impa- 
tient, and answered him,— 

“You want to sce our place, and we want to 
see you foreigners; we will go in!” 

We, however, were quite ready to leave, and 
went through the crowd to our chairs un- 
harmed, though | must confess their curiosity 
led them nearcr to us than we desired. 

Once in our chairs, we bade the crowd one and 
all to sit down (Chinese farewell), to which they 
responded, good-naturedly, “walk slowly!” and 
we turned our faces homeward. E. E. B. 

Foo Chow, Dee. 29, 1869. 


——_+or—____ 
For the Companion. 


POOR JONAH. 

One morning poor Jonah, the half-witted lad 
of whom I told you a week or two ago, who was 
always looking about for usefulness, and was 
charmed if he could split a little wood for a 
poor woman, or lead a lost child home, came 
into Sunday school with a great roll under his 
arm, and a very radiant smile on his face. 

“Look a here, Mr. §.,’’ he said, “these here is 
tracks that a good gentleman give me to ’strib- 
ute. He said he’d give me just as many as I’d 
give away; and I walked all day Friday and Sat- 
urday, till my feet’s ’most wore up! Everybody 
took ’em, and some on ’em would stan’ still and 
listen while | made a few ’marks to 
good things. Some on ’em, 


7em ’bout 
’special the boys, 


size; but even then the bandages cannot be left | was so pleased that they laughed right out; and 
off—beeause when the foot has come to the prop- | one time there was a crowd on ’em come around 
er size, the poor creature cannot walk at all with- | me, beggin’ for ’em; and they said if I'd h’ist on 


out her bandages. 

The the promised reward to 
the little girl, which greatly pleased her; and 
then, presenting a dollar to the eager gaze of the 
woman, made signs to her to exhibit her feet. 

The sight of the money made the woman wa- 


gentleman gave 


ver, and she questioned her friend as to whether 
she might doit. He shook his head negatively, 
hut less positively each time, till finally the 
money gained the day, and she unbound her 
feet, which had shrunk to the desired size, and 


could be encased in a shoe fico inches long. 


Her feet looked very much worse than the 
ehild The flesh looked dead, the bones seemed 
broken, and when Pasked her if they hurt her, 


he replied, “Now they are dead, and don’t feel 
them She assured me, however, that they 
jurt her exceedingly before they became dead, 


ut that she was willing to bear it, beeause they 
ere “wood to see.” 

From the Confucian Temple we went to the 
Literary Examination halls; and here came near 
cetting into trouble. We found the large doors 
open, and a crowd of students, with their friends 
there, ready to enter the halls for the triennial 
examination before the officials of the Province. 


Nhe crowd outside was large, and very few of 


those colleeted had ever before seen foreign la- 
and now they seemed determ ned to have a 
nov look at us. We retreated inside as fast as 
‘Thé stwlenis kept pace with us,and 
pressed in after us. Dnie Yahkees sand Gonfedet- 
ate friends united forces, and against our pro- 
testations, attempted to press the crowd back, 
shut the main doors, aU LaYasteri them ; but in, 2 
moment the erdwd had’ birst them open. * 

Mr. B. stationed himself at the 
us to go on inside, and see as much 


aiics, 


we could. 


doors 


, telling 
as we conld 


to «lasses barrel that was on the sidew: ulk, and 
preach to ’em, they’d stay and listen. 

But Lremembered how once boys got me to 
preachin’ and then rolled the barrel and me off 
so I didn’t trust’em! But I made a few ex’lent 
"marks a standin’ the sidewalk, and give 
away lots o’ tracks! The gentleman says the 
more I gives away, the better he'll like me. Why, 
sir, he even offered to pay me, but I told him 1 
feared that would be like Simon Maguis, that you 
read about one day in Sunday school, that got 
such a lectur’ for tryin’ to make money out of 
religion! So the gentleman said I was a grand 
good fellow,’ and took me into a saloon, and 
give me the biggest roast beef dinner ever you 
see, I bet!’ ; 

“He was very good and kind,” said Mr. S., 
“and he saw that you could seatter the tracts as 
faithfully as any one.” 

“Yes, sir, and faithfuller’n a good many on 
’em, too,” replicd Jonah, who was never delicate 
about praising himself. “CantI go round ’mong 
the classes after the lesson’s ’bout through, ’fore 
the bell rings, and ’stribute these?” 

“Certainly, if you don’t take too much time, 
nor talk too long. Say two or three words to 
each class, as you pass along, and tell the schol- 
ars 1 want them to put the tracts into their 
to read after they get home,” 


on 


pockets, 
friend. 
“oy es, st 


said his 
, ihankee, sir,’ 
} how and a, nile’ 

He then se ated himself in a corner, and un- 
roWesd, Jhiis papers, after’ which he passed from 
class to class, saying, “There, 
read it for wisdom!”” “Here’s tracks to 
read, that'll make you grow up good men and 
women ;"’ and so on, 


* replied Jonah, with a 


your 





| asked, ‘‘What’s all this, boys ? 


said to number ten thousand. | 


| poor Jonah was still diligently distributing, till 


him, and is locked up in it throughout the ex- | having his fancied work of mercy broken up so 


take that, and | 
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ew soon, the mapetanaiiiaen: saw and heard 
a movement and arustling all over the school, 
with suppressed laughter. Even his teachers 
| had smiles on their faces; and he soon saw that 
Jonah was, in some way, the cause of the mirth. 

Stepping up toaclass of rough street boys, 
each one of whom held a paper in his hand, he 
1? 

“IT say, superintendent,” cried one of them, 
“old Jonah’s round here, deliverin’ handbills 
for a mock auction sale!’ 

Mr. S., always as ficet as a deer, passed swiftly 
from class to class, gathering the papers, which 





| he reached him, and explained to him that they 
were not trac¢ts for Sunday. 
The poor fellow was taken terribly aback in 


suddenly. 

“Why, sir,” he said, “‘they must be good, else 
the man wouldn’t ha’ wanted’em’stributed; and 
’sides that, I've done an awful sight of good with 
’em, a’ready, ’sides we: arin’ my fect ’most off, 

| walkin’ about two livin’ days with ’em!” 

| But, as usual, he yielded to the judgment of 

| his friends, and thus ended his career as a tract- 

| distributor. J. D. 6. 
———_+or—___—_——_ 


THE KING’S DAUGHTER. 


She wears no jewel upon hand or brow, 
No badge by which she may be known of men; 
But though she walk in plain attire now, 
She is the daughter of a King; and w hen 
Her Father calls her at His throne to wait, 
| She will be clothed as duth betit her state. 





Her Father sent her in His land to dwell, 
Giving to her a work that must be done; 
And since the King loves all His people well, 
Theretore she, too, cares for them, every one: 
Thus when she stoops to lift from want and sin, 
The brighter shines her royalty therein. 


She walks erect through dangers manifold, 
While many sink and fail on either hand; 

She dreads not summer's heat, nor winter’s cold, 
For both are subject to the King’s command: 

She need not be afraid of any thing, 

Because she is a daughter of the King. 





Even when the angel comes that men call Death, 

And name with terror, it appalls not her: 

She turns to look on him, with quickened breath, 

Thinking, It is the royal messenger. 

Her heart rejoices that her lather calls 
Her back to live within the palace walls, 
Old and New. 
— —~<>—_—_—_—_—_- 
A DELUGE OF DIAMONDS. 

Most young people have read the “Arabian 
Nights” Entertainment,”’ one of the most charm- 
ing collections of tales ever told for the beguil- 
ing of what otherwise would be tedious hours,— 
tales which a great man, who himself wrote 
things almost as good in their way, says should 
be read twice at least; once in youth, to enjoy 
the stories; and the second time in later life, to 
profit from the vivid and accurate pictures they 
afford of Eastern life and manners. Every one 
who has read those oriental tales will recollect 
that the stories of his voyages told by Sinbad 
the Sailor are among the best of them. 

In one of his narratives, the Sailor of Bagdad 
tells us of the Valley of Diamonds, which yiclds 
so richly of those precious stones which are in 
so high demand, and which bring such great 
prices. The telling of that story has won for 
Sinbad the not very enviable reputation of be- 
ing the greatest liar that ever opened his mouth. 

And yet events of our day go far to show that 
Sinbad’s wonderful “yarn” may have been spun 
out of the wool of truth, even if it be dyed in the 
colors of the imagination. Time is illustrating 
his character for veracity, and showing that, at 
the very worst, he was only a poet,—and poets 
are allowed to use language very liberally. 

Tor some time past we have had accounts of 
the discovery of diamond fields, as they are apt- 

called, in Southern Africa,—fields that yield 
crops that in value are almost beyond estimate 
and calculation. The term ‘“‘golden harvest’ is 
often applied to the produce of wheat fields, or 


literal gold to a literal harvest of diamonds? 
These fields are near the Cape Colony, so 
called from having within it the ever famous 
and historical Cape of Good Hope. England 
owns most of that part of the world,—and her 
foreign possessions are so widely spread, and so 
various in their character, that they give forth 
every thing, from geese and ducks to gold and 
diamonds. 
The fields are not legally within the Cape Col- 
ony, but are asort of wilderness, close to two 
communities, one of which is called the Trans- 
vaal Republic, and the other the Orange Free 
State,—names that sufficiently attest the char- 
acter of their inhabitants. 
Those inhabitants are Dutch Boers, the word 
| Boer signifying peasant, when translated strict- 
lly, though it is generally rendered boor, or a 
coarse countryman,—a word that inaccurately 
| conveys the true meaning of the original. 
| The Cape Colony is desirous of annexing the 





fields of maize,—but what is even a harvest of 


probably it will do so in time, in conformity to 
that law which enables the great and powerful 
to swallow the little and the weak, and which is 
not unknown in America. 

The Diamond Wilderness, which is supposed 
to run up for hundreds of miles to the north, is 
without any regular government; but the ad- 
venturers who have flocked thither in conse- 
quence of the discovery of the pure and precious 
stones, have formed a rude and irregular popu- 
lar polity, which may be said to bear some slight 
resemblance to that of Prussia, as every man in 
the community is armed, and ready to fight and 
to die, if necessary, in defence of his rights. 
The stories that are told of the diamonds 
found are marvellous,—and yet it seems that 
they are true, so that the world’s stock of the 
article is likely to be much increased. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

We wish our readers a Happy New Year, and 
must thank them for their efforts to increase 
the circulation of the Companion. 
We have never be. 
fore received so large a number of new names in 
the months of November and December, as were 
sent us in those months, at the close of 1870. 

We hope to be able, next July when our Pres- 


Their sue- 
cess is very encouraging. 


ents to subscribers will be given, to announce a 
subscription list that numbers 75,000. This cer- 
tainly, we shall do, if our young friends are as 
enthusiastic and as successful as they have 
been since November last. 

As yet no very large single lists of new names 
have been sent us. This makes -the opportunity 
for securing the Presents unusually favorable. 
Six months yet remain in which to work. 

We hope every subscriber to the Companion 
will secure at least one of the Premiums, and 
will make an endeavor to obtain one of the 
Costly Gifts. 

Send for a Premium List. if you have not re- 
ceived one. 
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SAID THE SPARROW, ‘WITH 
MY BOW AND ARROW,’” 

did kill, not Cock Robin, but a whole army of 
robin. worms, which stripped our trees of ey- 
ery leaf, dangled from curls and parasols, meas- 
ured their horrible little lengths over silks and 
broadcloths, and for two months made walking 
a terror to the nervous, and a disgust to all. 

That was almost ten years ago, and up to this 
day, May and June would have been miserable, 
had not a wise man brought over from Eng- 
land several pairs of English sparrows, and giv- 
en them quarters in Union Park, in New York. 

Billions of worms, and only half-a-dozen spar- 
rows. What good could they do? 

You shall know. 

To begin with; every well regulated sparrow 
family will have in a season from three to five 
broods, of from four to five members. No soon- 
er has one learned to fly than another set of 
eggs fills the little nest, till, when autumn comes, 
some twenty children might come home to 
Thanksgiving, if the sparrows only had one. 
With the second season, and sometimes in the 
first, the young ones also pair, and when father 
and mother have reached the venerable ave of 
four or five, and are ready to leave their little 
lives behind them, their descendants will num 
ber, as a short arithmetical calculation will show 
you, full thirty thousand, while their nephews 
and nieces count among the hundred thou 
sands. 

Each young sparrow requires, in a day, % 
those who know, tell us, not less than fifty 
worms. Given a brood of five, and the regular 
meals of the father and mother, and remember 
that they are on the wing from ten to fifteen 
hours daily, and you wi!l not wonder that inel- 
worms in the great cities have ceased to be. 

Insects of all sorts are eaten with the worms, 
and no wise bug or spider in New York dares 
come out till after dark. Winter days woull 
bring hunger, did not the city supply stores of 
grain, daily fed to the birds, while water is kept 
where they can easily find it. 

What a sparrow’s old age is like, T cannot tell 
you. There are no poor-houses or homes for 
the indigent; no store-houses for pickled bugs, 
or dried and smoked worms, and worse than «ll, 
no natural affection, which, moving the heart of 
some five-thousandth grandchild, would prompt 
him or her to bestow a beetle steak, or a hind 
quarter of grasshopper, on the hungry parent 
Thousands of old birds die and leave no sig? 
and it may be the little native birds, whose 
places they are fast filling, could tell us the 
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| country of the Boers to its own territory, and 


nooks jn distant woods where their last chirp is 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








given, or perhaps show, stealing toward it, the 

gaunt figure of some city cat, ready to eat them, 

whether alive or dead. HELEN C. WEEKS. 
—_——_+or+—___—_. 

CONTRADICTIONS OF HISTORY. 

A reader of history is otten puzzled. He finds 
«wo historians treating of the same men and the 
same facts, and contradicting each other at ev- 
ery point. He knows not which to believe, and 
is tempted sometimes to say, with Walpole, the 
English statesman, “I know that written histo- 
ryis alie.’ But one learns gradually to exam- 
ine thoroughly, to discriminate and compare, 
and form a sound judgment, and the study of 
history becomes an admirable discipline. 

Our recent national history furnishes a good 
illustration. Mr. Welles, of Connecticut, Secre- 
tary of the Navy under Mr. Lincoln, charges Mr. 
Seward with defeating a plan for the relief of 
Fort Sumter. He asserts that Mr. Seward sent 
off certain ships of war, set apart by the Cabi- 
net for an expedition to Sumter, to the Gulf of 
Mexico. And he intimates that this was done 
in collusion with Commissioners from the Con- 
federacy, to whom he had made sundry promis- 
es. Mr. Welles’ story looked very plausible, 
and reflected strongly on Mr. Seward’s patriot- 
ism. 

But Gen. Meigs, of Washington, tells quite 
another story. He says that President Lincoln 
thought it more important to relieve Fort Pick- 
ens, Which could certainly be done, than Fort 
Sumter, which involved great doubt, and as the 
naval forces at command were too limited to at- 
tempt both enterprises, he chose the former, and 
kept the proceedings secret even from members 
of the Cabinet, that there might be no possible 
risk of betrayal. 

History often tells only one side, and gives, 
therefore, false impressions. We must know 
both sides to reach the truth. 


—+<>—______ 


: THE RIDERLESS WAR-HORSES. 

In almost the last letter written by Lieut.-Col. 
Pemberton from the seat of war before his un- 
timely death, there was a passage which strikes 
us as describing one of the most pathetic of all 
the incidents of war, though the pathos of it re- 
lates, not to the soldiers, but to their only active 
allies in the animal world, the horses. A Prus- 
sian hussar, who had got off his horse to carry 
water to two wounded and dying comrades, was 
killed, with the poor soldiers he was relieving, 
by a shell, in the very act of pouring the water 
down the throat of one of them, and just then 
his regiment moved off, his empty horse follow- 
ing in the ranks—whereupon Lieut.-Col. Pem- 
berton remarked,— 

“Only those who have seen a battle-field can 
form a notion of the extraordinary way in which 
the horses, as long as they have a leg to crawl 
on, will follow the regiment to which they be- 
long. I saw what evidently had been sergeants’ 
horses, keeping their position in rear of their 
squadron, wheeling with it, and halting exactly 
as if their riders were on their backs, and all the 
time streaming with blood. Poor creatures! 
they are indeed to he pitied, for they have neither 
Vaterland, promotion, nor the coveted medal to 
think of, whatever may be the issue; and few 
indeed are there which have been in action which 
have not some honorable scars to show.” 

Again, the German Post relates, “that after 
the slaughter at Tionville, on the 18th of Au- 
gust, a strange and touching spectacle was _pre- 
sented. 

“On the evening call being sounded by the 1st 
Reziment of Dragoons of the Guard, 602 rider- 
less horses answered to the summons, jaded and 
inmany cases maimed. The noble animals still 
retained their disciplined habits.” 

The image of these poor riderless, Dleeding 
creatures going through their drill to the last 

with punctilious precision, without any regard 
to the absence of the only hands wh ch could 
have enforced the duty, and in utter unconscious- 
hess that with the loss of their riders the reason 
for their evolutions had disappeared, strikes us 
as one of the most pitiful, though, of course, far 
from most grievous, of the incidents of the Dat- 
tle-field. 
——- +e = 
QUEER “KING’S ENGLISH.” 

The king of Siam undertakes to write a man- 
Vfesto in English once in a while, and composes 
it himself,—which is more than some kings do. 
The following from a book recently published 
in Boston, “The Enziish Governess at the Sia- 
mese Court,’ is part of a letter of greeting to 
the Christian foreigners at Bangkok, Jan. 1, 
1867, wishing them a Happy New Year: 

SP. P.M. Mangkut: 

Called in Siamese “2” hra-Chomkla chao-yuhua 
Magudhi,” in English, “The King of Siam,” &c. 
Kegs to present his respectful and regarded 
TauPliments and congratulations in happy lives 
unng immediately last year, and wishes the 
Continuing thereof during the commencing New 


month, 


friends of both native and foreign, living near 


able anniversary of the commencement of Solar 
Year in Anno Christi 1867. 


to his foreign friends. Let them know our re- 
membrance and good wishes toward them all... 
Though we are not Christians, the forenamed 
king was glad to arrive this day in his valued 
life, as being the 22,720th day of his age, during 
which he was aged sixty-two years and three 
months, and being the 5,711th day of his reign, 
during which he reigned upon his kingdom fif- 
teen years and eight months up to the current 


In like manner he was very glad to see know 
and hope for all his royal family, kindred and 


and far to him had arrived to this very remark- 


In their all being healthy and well living like 
himself, he begs to express his royal congratula- 
tion and respect and graceful regards to all his 
hundred friends both native and foreign, and 
hopes to receive such the congratulation and ex- 
ression of good wishes toward him and mem- 
bers of his family in very like manner, as he 
trusts that the amity and grace to one another 
of every human beings who are innocent, is a 
great merit, and is righteous and praiseworthy 
in religious system of all civil religion, and civ- 
ilized laws and morality, &c. 
Given at the Royal Audience Hall, “Ana Sa- 
magome,” Grand Palace, Bangkok,” etc., etc. 
Considering how hard the English language 
is to be learned, this is doing pretty well. The 
fact that the king keeps at his court an English 
governess indicates that P’hra Chomkla chao- 
yuhua, &c., means to have his children taught 
to talk and write “King’s English” a great deal 
better than he can. 

ee 
TOUCHING STORY. 


The Bath Times tells the following pathetic 
incident: 


Two beautiful little boys (twins) aged about 
three years, of a remarkably loving disposition 
and unusually precocious for their age, were 
each attacked by the scarlet fever, and in a short 
time one of them died. 
The other one, after wrestling with disease for 
a long time, rallied, and no doubts were enter- 
tained of his recovery, but he conssantly called 
for his departed little brother, and refused to be 
comforted unless he could see him. 
In vain his attendants told him that he had 
only gone away on a short visit, he would not 
be satisfied unless he was taken over the entire 
house and assured that his brother was not at 
home. His entreaties were so urgent that finally 
he was carried one afternoon through every 
room in the house, and his eyes searched each 
room hopefully and longingly. 
Having made the tour of the house he returned 
to his chamber, and seemed to have given up all 
thought of seeing his brother. He did not even 
mention his name, but seemed to realize that his 
brother could not come to him. * 
That same night, all unexpected, the angel of 
death came, and the weeping attendant saw the 
dying child clasp his little hands, and heard him 
exclaim, exultingly,— 

“I see—I see.” 
“See what?” said the watcher. 
“I see, I see Albert,” and then, with a smile, 
he closed his eyes in death. 
And who shall dare to affirm that nis brother 
had not come back to accompany him to the 
mansions of bliss? 


— ~~" 


CURIOUS EFFECT OF IMAGINA- 
TION. 

It has been rather loosely said that ‘feelings 
are the only facts.” Certainly to feel happy or 
miserable, or well or sick, amounts to about the 
same as being so, for to produce the natural ef- 
fect of any thing upon us it is generally suffi- 
cient to have an impression of its reality, wheth- 
er it is real or not. The following statement by 
the English writer Babbage, shows how a cold 
was caught without any cause, and in another 
case, how a cold was prevented without any pro- 
tection : 


Once, at a large dinner party, Rogers was 
speaking of an inconvenience arising from the 
custom, then commencing, of having windows 
formed of one large sheet of plate-glass He 
said that a short time ago he sat at dinner with 
his back to one of these single panes of plate- 
glass; it appeared to him that the window was 
wide open, and such was the force of imagina- 
tion, that he actually caught cold. 
It so happened that | was sitting just opposite 
to the poet. Hearing this remark, | immediate-. 
ly said,— 
“Dear me, how odd itis, Mr. Rogers, that'you 
and 1 should make such a very different use of 
the faculty of imagination. When] go to the 
house of a friend in the country, and unexpect- 
edly remain for the night, having no nightcap, I 
should naturally catch cold. But by tying a bit 
of pack-thread tightly round my head, I go to 
sleep imagining that I have a nightcap on; con- 
uently I catch no cold at all.’ 

is sally produced much amusement in all 
around, who supposed I had improvised it; but, 
odd as it may appear, itis a practice I have often 
resorted to. Mr. Rogers, who knew full well the 
respect and revard I had for him, saw at once 
that I was relating a simple fact, and joined cor 
dially in the merriment it excited. 


—_—_+or—____ 
A WAR INCIDENT. 





Year, and ensuing and succeeding many years 








The Crown Prince of Prussia having expressed 
a wish to see a Jate Paris paper, one of his staff, 
Lieut. Hoffman, went out in advance of the sen- 


within a few hundred yards of Valerien, which 
was occupied by an Englishman. The appari- 
tion of a Prussian officer, revolver in hand, was 
Startling, and the demand for the last Paris pa- 
per equally astonishing in its way. ‘‘Needs 
must,” ete. The paper was produced, and short- 
ly thereafter was placed in the hands of his royal 
highness. Such is the daring coolness and tact 
of Prussian officers. 


This was not quite so much of an “gxploit” as 
the venture of King David’s three mighty men, 
related in 1 Chron. 11: 15—19, but the spirit and 
promptness of the act, as well as the circum- 
stances of it, make it quite similar. 


——+o+—____—_ 


CARELESSNESS NEAR THE RAIL- 
ROAD CARS. 

The many narrow escapes in consequence of 

foolish rashness or heedless sport on or near 

trains of cars are as full of warning as the many 

fearful deaths from the same cause. The Worces- 

ter Spy prints the following: 


The people at the Junction were horrified yes- 
terday afternoon, at the sight of a young man 
under the cars, as the afternoon express train 
for Boston was moving away from the station. 
He came on a run around theend of the build- 
ing, and instead of jumping on the steps of the 
platform, .fell between two cars, with one leg 
each side of the wheel; but in falling he grasped 
the bottom of the iron railing and clung fast 
hold, so that in this dangerous position he was 
dragyed several rods, while the bystanders, most 
of them, turned their faces away, thinking that 
he would surely be cut to pieces, and feeling that 
there was no means of saving him. 

But his time had evidently not come, for with 
one desperate effort he drew the leg from the in- 
side of the wheel, which left his body all on the 
outside of the rail. Then letting go with his 
hands he dropped and was struck by the brake, 
so as to throw him violently aside, where he lay 
motionless while one car passed him; but be- 
fore any one could reach him, he scrambled to 
his feet, and, his face streaming with blood, and 
with torn clothes, he started after the train on a 
rapid run. We were unable to learn his name, 
or the nature of his injuries. 

And shortly after, the Norwich Bulletin no- 
tices another narrow escape of a little boy in 
New London: 


Willie Edwards, about seven years old, while 
playing marbles near the steamboat depot, was 
in the act of stooping down to shoot, when he 
placed his foot behind him and over the track, 
just as a train was backing down. Fortunately 
for him, the brake struck him in the back and 
knocked him over out of the way. He was con- 
siderably frightened, but not injured. 





—_$_<@o-—__—_- 
FRIGHTENED. 

Missionaries occasionally have uncomfortable 
adventures. Some of them go without weapons, 
believing it is better to do so. It may have: 
disarming effect to make such a peaceable show 
among men, but among wild beasts it is a differ- 
ent thing: 


A missionary had retired to rest, when there 
was a rap at his cabin door, and a voice ex- 
claimed: ‘Sahib, look out on the bank.” 
He opened the Venetian blind, and looked out. 
Close to the boat, at the edge of the water, sat a 
huge animal. The glare of his eyes and the 
Dlack stripes on his body plainly showed that he 
was atiger. He seemed to be contemplating a 
spring on board, and a gory feast on the boat- 
men, Many of whom were lying asleep on deck. 
In low tones and affrighted whispers, the man- 
gee begged the sahib to put an end to the sav- 
age visitor. But the missionary had no rifle or 
pistol with him, and felt perplexed and anxious. 
Suddenly he thought of a speaking-trumpct he 
usually took with him; and seizing it, he blew 
a blast that echoed and re-echoed over the wa- 
ters. . 
The beast turned his head in wonder, then, 
slowly rising, shambled off into the jungle. 


ew 


THE FATHER OF BOTANY. 
Nothing is more favorable to health and vir- 
tue than cultivating a garden. A taste for flow- 
ers and plants is an amiable thing in any one, 
and we see by the following how it made one 
boy a great man: 
Linnzus was the son of a poor Swedish cler- 
gyman. His father had a small flower garden, 
in which he cultivated all the flowers his small 
means and good taste could select. Jn this gar- 
den Linnweus spent much time, even in infancy. 
Thus was created within him an intense love for 
flowers carly in life; and in ripe years, he be- 
came the first naturalist of the age. We hope 
our boys and girls will remember the many di- 
rections we have given them on gardening in the 
past years. If taste is early cultivated for natu- 
ral beauty, perhaps one of our readers may be- 
come a second Linnzus. 


cen nee aed 
A “CAPITAL” WRITER. 


The other day a man named Abraham Spoill- 
mine, together with his wife and four children, 
made aghalt at the Western Hotel, in Windsor, 
and when it became necessary to register, the 
man took up the pen and wrote: “BranaM spill- 
mInE himSelf—aNd His wife anD his three 
cHildrin—and HisdAughTer.” And he laid the 
pen down with the air of a man who had seen 
about all of the world worth secing.—Detroit 





tries, and in the dusk, managed to enter a house 


Press. 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 


CHARADE,. 


My first is two-thirds of a lawyer’s fee. 

My ‘second, fair ladies, you never can be. 

If you cleverly put together these two, 

My whole you will certainly find to be * " 


Though a word of one syllable I’m said to be, 
Yet five, at least, can be counted in me; 
But if one from me you take, ’tis plain 


That no syllable will then remain. G. R. 





BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


Iam composed of sixty-two letters. — 
My 1, 26, 10, 38, 52, 40, 57 was an ancient tree. 

49, 30, 26, 55, 8 was a musical instrument, 
, 84, 58, 20, 138 was an ancient city. 
My 14, 49, 27, 10, 44, 62, 29 was a Bible gem. 
My 19, 11, 30, 42, 25, 9, 5 was a celebrated woman. 
My 24, 3, 12, 56, 5, 35, 88 was an ancient vegetable. 
My 30, 7, 62, 52, 17, 20, 13 was a plant. 
My 36, 46, 18, 8, 59, 58, 38 was a tribe. 
My 39, 32, 48, 15, 28, 10, 19 was an officer. 
My 41, 51. 6, 22, 25, 16, 47 was a Bible flower, | 
y 49, 31, 43, 60, 8, 11,52 was an article of clothing. 
My 54, 49, 7, 89 was a disciple, 
My 41. 21, 10, 45 was an ancient animal. 
My zwhole is a verse in the Proverbs of Solomon, 












~ 





ISOLA. 
5. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1, Shallow water. 
2. A smell. 
3. A cord. 
4. Pulled. J.D. Me 





SSS 


7- 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My jirst is in sister, but not in brother, 

My second is in aunt, but not in mother; 

My ¢hird is in man, but not in boy, 

My fourth is in carol, but not in joy; 

My fifth is in hem, but notin run, 

My sith is in folly, but not in fun. 

My whole is the name of my little rat-terrier. 
CARRIE, 


8. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1. A piece of meadow ground. 

2. To gain by labor. 

3. A city on the Adriatic. 

4. A measure of liquid. 

5. ‘To unbar. 

6. One of the finest cities of China. 

7. Half ofa lock. 

8. A shell-fish. 

The initials read downwards will give the name of 

an astronomer, and the jina/s upwards the name of 
his native country. Ss Tee 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The Atlantic Cable. 

2. Minnesota. 

3. Patience. 

4. Dogs are quick to snuff scents, 

5. A river, 

6. Instep, Nose, Kitten, Sow, Tahiti, Archbishop, 
Nine, Donor.—INKsSTAND, PENWIPER. 

Bar-rack. 

8. Lean, Ease, Asia, Neat. 


1 





Provers “P1.’’—Out of the following fifty- 
eight words make ten well-known proverbs, with- 
out adding or taking away a letter: 

Darkest cases is as circumstances look nearest 
the mouth. 

A believing horse is as good as variety, 

Stranger things accomplish no stone mile. 

Moss gathers necessity in the night of life. 

Truth is the rolling invention of paticnce and 
the day. 

Is seeing never a gift the more spice than is 
perseverance. 

A fiction all alter is a miss. 
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THE SICK MAN AND THE ROBIN. 
There was a happy sick man once, 
~ Whose loving flers could sing, 
And take a blessing as it passed 
Of every pleasant thing: 
He knew what kind, sweet messages 
A flying joy might bring. 


And, weak and weary as he lay, 
In pain not half confessed, 

Of all that cheered him on his bed 
The gentlest things were best: 

Things that made music of themselves 
The while they let him rest. 


So from the heaven that had his heart 
A little bird was sent, 

Among the angels in their strength 
All hushed that came and went: 

One who might utter all the joy 
Of his own full content. 


It was a robin, blithe and free, 
That from the winter air 

Had sought a refuge in his room, 
And found an Eden there; 

A very paradise of love, 
Fenced in from cold and care. 


When footsteps sounded on the floor 
lis face he would not show, 
But waited in a secret place 
Until he heard them go: 
No other but his friend and he 
His happiness might know. 


And when the two were left alone 
And no one else could sep, 

Out came the quiet little bird 
And kept him company ; 

He seemed to say’ with easy air, 
“Now only you and me!”’ 


Of the same dainty dish they ate, 
Out of one glass they drank, 

For food, and warmth, and winning ways 
He had his friend to thank; 

It was as good as springtide fare 
Upon a primrose bauk, 


No movement of that trusted man 
Could make the robin start; 

And when the merry meal was done 
He did not quite depart, 

But dressed his feathers by the fire 
And sang with all his heart. 


That was a happy time for him, 
But happier for his friend, 

Because it was a link with love 
That would not have an end; 

Love that knows always how to bless, 
And whom and what to send. 


Not from the dying, killing world 
To him that robin came: 

It bore into his heart of hearts 
One mi hty, gentle Name; 

It touched him with the hand that ruled 
And soothed him all the same, 





DEFENDING A DOG. 

There is something beautiful in the ardor of 
boys and girls in protecting dumb animals from 
abuse. They cannot bear to see them cruelly 
treated. In a charming book, “Short-comings 
and Long-goings,”’ published by Lothrop & Co., 
is a lively scene, where Helena, a little girl, flies 
at Bat, the Irish servant, who was beating Hee- 
tor, the family dog: 


I was down in the garden, sauntering about 
and thinking how nice it all was, when, all at 
once, I heard the most horrible noise—somebody 
swearing and striking, and a dog whining, and 
I opened the little side gate, and stepped out 
towards the carriage-house, and there was Bat 
beating Hector with a club. - 

“O!” and Aunt Cornelia’s brow knotted. 

“Yes, it was outrageous; and | spoke, but he 
was going on too fiercely to listen, and down 
came the club again, hard enough io kill the 
dog, it seemed to me.” 

“And you?” 

“T forgot that | was a girl,—forgot that | was 
going to control my temper, — forgot every 
thing! and I just jumped up off the ground and 
struck Bat with my fist as hard as [ could! 
Bat stopped then, and I tried to speak; but I 
choked, and trembled all over, [| was so mad. 
By-and-by | manazed to ask what he was doing 
that for, and he said,— 

“¢The spalpeen! He’s been a running away. 
Pll tache him!’ 

“But is that going to stop it?’ Lasked; “and 
just at that moment poor old Hector dragged 
himself up and licked my hand; and then, the 
first ] knew, | was just down on the ground, 
with my head in his curly coat, crying.” 

“Well, my dear, that wasn’t so bad, was it?” 

“No, perhaps not! Butit was so foolish in me 
to scold poor Bat for doing just what | did—get- 
ting angry. ‘That was all that ailed him.” 

“And he struck one brute and you struck an- 
other, | suppose you would say,” said Aunt Cor- 
nelia, smiling. “But what did Bat do then?” 

“When I cried? I believe he was more im- 
pressed by the tears than the blow — He blurted 
out, ‘Ochone, Miss Saymore,’ and stood gaping 
at me, with his hat on the back of his red head, 
and his feet a yard apart.” 

The fact was, that the man had been really 
struck dumb with fright, at the sixht of the lit- 
tle pale, quivering apparition which had burst 
on him from the garden gate. But he was quite 
at his wit’s end at the sight of weeping, and 
hardly knew what was expected of him in such 
a position. Helena, however, had wiped her 
tears after a little, saying,— 

“IT want to tell you, Bat, ’'m sorry I was so 
angry with you. Idon’t know but dogs have to 
be punished sometimes.” 

“Indade, miss, an’ ye niver said a thruer 
thing.” 

“But, Bat, you had better let Master Tom do 
it, if it must be done. And I tell you, I would 
rather stand and take every blow myself than to 
see Hector take it. Dear old fellow!” and Hele- 
na treated the dog to a hearty embrace, which 
he, brute that he was, had the sense to appreci- 


ate. But he cast vengeful looks at his tor- 
mentor. 

“Och, now, Miss Saymore! 
ye’re atakin on about. 
all, at all.” 

“Nothing but a dog! He’s the dearest old 
dog, and he has been here so many years! and 
he saved Flossy from being drowned once; and 
Bat, I should almost as soon think of striking 
Mrs. Mather herself! You will be careful, won’t 
you, Bat?” 

“Indade, miss, but I will, though,” and there 
was a gleam of new intelligence, in the man’s 
eyes. He watched Helena, as she flitted out of 
sight, muttering, “Howly Virgin! But ] thought 
me time had come!” 


It’s only a dog, 
Nothin’ but a dog, at 
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ORIGIN OF HURRAH. 
Many words are in common usc, with a mean- 


nally. It is an interesting study to trace such 
words back to their source, and see how the 
change has gradually come about.’ Hurrah is a 


here is a curious account of its origin: 


The discussion in some of the German papers 
in regard to the origin of the ery “Hurrah!” 
still continues. The cry “Hurrah!” was proved 
by a German writer to have been received by 
the Germans from the peoples coming from the 
East at the time of the Volkerwanderung. It 
was then “Harra!’’; subsequently changed in 
the wars with the slaves, Huns and Avars to 
“Wara!” A writerin the Vossian Zeitung, whe 
has lived several years in India, gives still fur- 
ther explanation on the origin of these cries. 
He says: 

“The word Harra! really Tlarri! was got by 
the old Germans, in the first place, from the 
people who wandered into Europe from Central 
. -The word Jlarra (ITarri) isused to this 
among the Hindoos of Eastern India as a 
designation for God, being one of the names for 
the god Vishnu. When the Hindoos have any 
thing difficult to accomplish, they ery Harri! 
Harri! This ery is very frequently used by the 
Hindoo boatmen, when their boat happens to 
get stuck on a sandbank in the Ganges; putting 
all their strength toxether, they callout, Harri! 
Harri! exerting their utmost powers until they 
bring it afloat. When the boatmen are towing 
the boat up the stream, and come to a strong 
current, where they wish to go quickly and se- 
eurely over difficult and dangerous parts, the 
same cry is used. It is probable that the Hin- 
doo soldiers use the cry Jiarri! in war. In 
short, the word Harri! is used by the Hindoo, 
whenever he is conscious of his own weakness, 








and feels the necessity of divine help. The 
Harri, therefore, which our forefathers got 


from the peoples emigrating to Europe from 
Asia, and from which the cry ‘hurrah’ is de- 
rived, signifies ‘God help us!’ and in the mouth 
of a Christian soldier has the beautiful signifiea- 
tion: ‘God help us, and stand by us, since we 
have a difficult mission to accomplish, to con- 
quer the enemy, and are in great danger of los- 
ing our lives.’ ” 

The discussion has at least thrown some light 
upon the origin of this ery, which is now used 
among us with a totally different significanoe. 
i. aoe 


BRAVE BOY. 


Little Ben Hadden had been trained by a no- 
ble father, to be brave and do right, and he was 
always ready to practise the lessons he had 
learned. The following incident 
bravery : 


shows his 


One day, when walking along the streets of 
the town, he met with an accident. A horse, 
dragging a tart, took fright and was dashing 
along the road, near the sea, towards a group of 
little children, whose nurse-maids were standing 
chatting to each other, not thinking much about 
their young charges. 

The women, startled at the horse coming, were 
so frightened that they knew not what to do. 
They snatched up one child after another, run- 
ning here and there, and leaving several of the 
little creatures, unconscious of the danger, in the 
very way of the maddened animal. 

Ben saw the peril in which the children were 
placed, and throwing down his basket of fish, 
sprang forward and caught the reins, which 
were hanging over the shafts. He had not 
strength enough to stop the horse, though he 
turned it aside, while he still hung to the reins; 
he was at the same time dragged down, and the 
wheel passed over his side and one of his legs. 





| Ben had behaved. 





The horse, turned thus from his course, dashed 
against some railings and was stopped. The 
children were saved. 

A gentleman, looking out of a window, saw 
the accident, and the gallant way in which little 
He rushed ont of the house, 
took him in, placed him on a sofa, and sent for 
asurgeon. His leg was not broken, but some 
of his ribs were. The gentleman said that Ben 
should remain at his house till he was cured. 
He also at once sent off to Mrs. Hadden to in- 
form her of the accident, and to assure her that 
her son was well taken care of. 


+o — 


A KING’S SYMPATHY. 

King William, of Prussia, has never been a 
popular ruler till the outbreak of the war; but 
he is showing a tender sympathy with his sol- 
ciers and people, and winning a warm love. 
Such incidents as the following will soon beget 
popularity: 

*A soldier from Stargard, in Mecklenburg, is 
On outpost before Paris. Here he received a let- 
ter from home, and as he had been a long time 





UTH’S COMPANION. 


ing entirely different from that they had origi- | 
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without news, he could not refrain from open- 
ing it immediately. 

In reading it he became so absorbed that he 
had no eye or ear for what passed around him. 
Suddenly he heard a noise, looked up and per- 
ceived the King and Crown Prince with their 
retinue. Startled, he let the letter fall and gave 
the customary salute. The king, remarking his 
anxiety and confusion, stepped up to him in a 
friendly way and asked,— 

“Well, a letter from your sweetheart?” 

“No, your majesty, from my father,” he re- 
plied. : 

“May I read the letter, or are there secrets in 
it?” asked the king. 

The soldier handed the letter to the king, who 
— to his suite and read, inter alia, as fol- 
Ows: 

“In a fortnight_your sister’s wedding comes 
off. We shall all greatly miss you on that day, 
| but your old mother is most of all vexed at not 
secing you here. It does not matter, however, 
only go to the French in earnest, so that the in- 
| satiable mouth of those fellows may be very 
| soon stopped.” 
| Theking returned the letter and rode on. 





No 


favorite word when we are a little excited, and | long time elapsed before the soldier was relieved 


| from his post. He received fourteen days’ fur- 
lough, and was able, at the king’s expense, to 
make a journey to Mecklenburg and attend the 
wedding. 
—_—_—_+or+—____ 
WHERE HAWTHORNE LIVED. 

A writer in the Portland Transcript draws the 
following graphic and not very attractive pic- 
ture of the old home,in Salem, of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, whose stories of “The Town Pump” 
and the “Pine Tree Shilling” have charmed so 
many young readers: 


On one of the oldest looking streets, too nar- 
row for sidewalks, save a hungry strip on one 
side, stands the house on which Hawthorne was 
born. Long, tall and narrow as the spirit of 
early times, it pushes itself up from Salem soil 
as bare as the bones of past ages. Nota tree, or 
shrub, or climbing vine to hide its deformed na- 
kedness; not a flower, and not even a weed; 
not one gift of nature here in return for the 
great love that here sprung up for her. 

low little genius heeds the fitness of things, 
and how idle are the barriers of birth and sta- 
tion to hedge her path to fame! To her nothing 
is “common or unclean.” 

That Carlyle should live and write in a dingy 
brick house, amidst dingier surroundings; Hood 
in a little gloomy stone cottage with thatched 
roof and woodon latch; our own Whittier in so 
commonplace a home as makes admirers say, 
“T am sorry I saw how he lives;” and Hawthorne 
in so bleak and bare a spot as this, proves toa 
conclusion that the fires of genius are kindied 
from within. Nature seems to have robbed this 
spot @f every sprig of verdure, that his memory 
may be always green in our hearts. 

The house is now tenanted by seven families 
of Irish, not one of whom knows Hawthorne 
from Haman. The door rock still bears the in- 
scription, R. M., 1782, telling to such as take the 
trouble to brush away the accumulated tracks 
of ruin, the date of building, and that the house 
was built by Robert Manning, father of Haw- 
thorne s mother. 

Here also was Hawthorne born, and here he 
lived while discharging the irksome duties of 
the custom house office, from which, however, 
he found a pleasant respite in poring over the 
old papers in the waste room and weaving for 
our pleasure the thrilling imagery of “The Scar- 
let Letter.” 


GOING THROUGH NEW YORK 
SEWERS. 

Some people have curious tastes, or they could 
not be traduced to grope through filthy sewers, 
from a pure love of adventure. But a party of 
New Yorkers recently took a night tramp 
through the sewers of that city, through miles 
of mud, and slime, and foul odors, and hordes of 
rats, to gratify a morbid curiosity. The New 
York Times gives a long account of the trip, but 
we take only the closing paragraph, which is 
quite cnough : ; 


We reach Broadway, where the passage is but 
fou feet high and three broad. This is the very 
worst part of the journey. The black mud is 
deep, and the fungus weeds hang thick. But 
at each street corner opening there is good air. 

Through Howard and Mercer Street sewers we 
crawl, and are nearly through, when one of our 
company cries out,— 

“Lam dying!” and falls. We clutch his gar- 
ments and drag him along until the great main 
in Canal Street is reached. 

We chafe and chastise him into life again, and 
realize how nearly dead we all are. Our limbs 
are as though Jamed by bruises in a prize-fight. 
Our feet are as though pounded under trip-ham- 
mers. Oureyes are full of grit, and our noses 
rank with vile odors. One after another yields 
to nature and vomits fearfully. Go try the ex- 
periment, if you would know all our sensations. 
The “‘medicine’”’ is exhausted—as we are also— 
and down toward the river we wend our weary 
way, & company of the most woe-begone crea- 
tures that ever shufiled through such an avenue. 
Besmeared and bedrazgled from head to feet, 
and altogether demoralized, we are a spectacle 
at once ludicrous and pitiable to behold. 

The Canal Street sewer is the largest in the 
city. It is nine feet in height and ten feet in 
width, oval shaped, well built and quite clean. 
The air is good and the passage quite pleasant. 
At high tide the water fills one-third of its inte- 
rior, as it does some other sewers, and cleans 
them well. There is another sewer nearly as 
large in Fifty-ninth Street. It was broa ye 





light when we reached the river. A boat landed 
us on a dock, where, after divesting ourselves of 
some of our clothing, we were wrapped in blank. 
ets and rode home. We are all rested now. But 
O! that smell still lingers. 4 ° 


——_—_ +o ---— 


A SUBDUED PEOPLE, 

After all the efforts made by the republican 
leaders to fire the hearts of the French, and alj 
the bragging of the speech makers and newspa. 
pers about “the unflinching heroism of a vreat 
and patriotic nation,” the fact remains that the 
masses of France are crushed by their defeats, 
and possess no resolution to rise again. A war 
correspondent says: 


Iam a little heart-sick at the attitude of the 
peasantry hereabouts. 
erned so long that they hate to help govern, 
They do not come to the sacrifice, cither, very 
unwillingly. The Prussian officers are said to 
express surprise at the great servility they meet 
with from the conquered in the small towns, 
They saw nothing like it in Denmark or Austria, 
This is the most cutting and killing stroke of al] 
to intelligent Frenchmen. I hear such talk as 
this daily: 

“Well, I wish they would come here [the 
Prussians] and have it done with!’ The peas. 
ants have evidently an idea that France must be 
conquered, and they wish to have it over as soon 
as possible. How unlike the old Norman spir- 
it, as reflected in songs one can still hear in the 
concert rooms of Paris! 
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TURNED THE TABLES ON HIM, 

It is amusing to see how a witty person will 
sometimes disarm a hot assailant by putting 
him into the very character he is trying to 
abuse. A man once attacked a shrewd neigh- 
bor severely for letting the hay from his hay- 
stack, blow over and “litter up” his lots. ‘Aha,” 
returned his neighbor, quickly, “‘you’re the 
rogue, then! I wondered where all my hay went 
to:”’ - 


John Van Buren once won a suit at which the 
opposite party was so much enraged that he de- 
clared that whenever he met “Prince John” he 
would pitch into him. They encountered each 
other at an oyster counter. The man at once 
addre sed him: 

“Mr. Van Buren, is there a cause so bad, or 
an individual so infamous, that your services 
cannot be obtained ?”” 

“T cannot say,” said John, swallowing anoth- 
er oyster; and then, stooping over, he asked, in 
an undertone that every body could hear, “What 
have you been doing?” 
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A BIG BILL. 
One of the robbers of the Grafton Bank lost 
a thousand dollars, probably, by offering it care- 
lessly for railroad fare. Here is the story: 


About the time of the Grafton Bank robbery, 
a passenger on the night express train from 
Hartford for Boston, handed the conductor a 
$1,000 treasury note to pay his fare. The con- 
ductor, supposing it was a $100 bill, said: “T'll 
attend to youin a fewmoments.” Upon get- 
ting ready to give the man his change, he dis- 
covered the denomination, returned to the pas 
senger and informed him that he could not 
change the bill. To his great surprise, the pas 
senger asserted that he had given him no bill, 
but had given him a ticket for his fare. Another 
man near by confirmed his statement by saying 
that he saw the man buy a tickct in New York. 
The conductor kept the bill and passed on. It 
is thought the man had stolen the bill and fear- 
ed detection. The conductor took the bill to 
President Burrell, who directed him to deposit 
it in the Phoenix Bank of Hartford, and await 
developments. 


PAT AND HIS TIP-CART. 


An Irishman, fresh from the “ould sod,”” hav- 
ing sufficient means to provide himself witha 
horse and eart, (the latter a Rind he probably 
never saw before) went to work on a public 
road. Being directed by the overseer to remove 
a lot of stones near by, and deposit them in 4 
gully on the side of the road, he forthwith Joad- 
ed his cart, drove to the place, and had _neatiy 
finished throwing off his load by hand, when the 
boss told him that was not the way,—he mus! 
tilt or dump his load at once. 

Paddy replied that he would know better nex! 
time. 

After loading again, he drove to the chasm, 
put his shoulder to the wheel, and upset ti 
horse, cart and all, into the gully. Serate: 
his head, and looking doubtfully at his horse ! 
low him, he observed,— 

“Faith, it’s a moighty sudden way, ul! 
must be trying to the baste.” 
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AN INGENIOUS DOCTOR. 


A little girl at Elizabeth, N. Y. yin 
with some gravel, put a pebble into one of he! 
ears, and was unable to get it out. She We 
soon suffering terrible pain, and several phys 
cians who examined the case, declared that! 
was impossible to remove the pebble and that 
the child must die. Finally, however, one doc 
tor, wiser than the rest, instead of attemptint te 
insert any instrument, filled the ear with wate 
and then pumped it out. Five times he was wr 
successful, bnt the sixth attempt the stone call 
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out with the water and the child’s life was s# 
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FREDDIE AND THE CHERRY TREE. 


Freddie saw some fine ripe cherries 
Hanging on a cherry tree, 

And he said, ‘“‘You pretty cherries, 
Will you rot come down to me?” 


“Thank you kindly,” said a cherry, 
“We would rather stay up here; 
If we ventured down this morning, 

You would eat us up, I fear.” 


One, the finest of the cherries, 
Da ngled from a slender twig. 
“You are beautiful,’’ said Freddie, 
“Red and ripe, and O, how big!”’ 


“Catch me,”’ said the cherry, “eatch me, 
Little master, if you can.” 

“J would catch you soon,”’ said Freddie, 
“If I were a grown-up man.” 


Freddie jumped, and tried .to reach it, 
Standing high upon his toes; 

But the cherry bobbed about, 
And laughod, and tickled Freddie’s nose. 


“Never mind,” said little Freddie, 

“TI shall have them when it’s right.” 
But a blackbird whistled, boldly. 

“I shall eat them all to-night.’ 





For the Companion. 


JOHNNIE’S GARDEN. 





One day Johnnie made a garden. 

First, he ploughed up the ground. His plough 
was the roof of his Noah’s Ark, tied to a toy 
horse on wheels. 


When Johnnie had ploughed enough, he made 
afence around his garden with some old shin- 
gles. Then came the planting. He got some 
sprigs of catnip, some pig-weeds, and a few large 
yellow marigolds. They had no roots, but John- 
niemade them stand upright by sticking their 


stems into the ground. 


When it was finished he went into the house 
to tell his mother what a fine garden he had 
He found her in the kitchen, making | 


cookies. She gave one to Johnnie, so he stayed | 


made. 


to eat it. 


3 
3 
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While he was gone the old black hen, Judy 
camewalking along. She went right to Johnnie’s 
garden and began to scratch. In a little while 
she had broken down almost all the fence and 


Was having a fine time scratching up the flow 


them on a tin plate. 


At length he thought he would go and make 
some paths in his garden. But when he reached 
the place he saw it all spoiled, and Judy very 
busily scratching up the last marigold. John- 
Me was very angry with the hen. He picked 
4p astick and ran after her, shouting with all 


his might, 





ers. She didn’t know it was Johnnie’s garden. 

Johnnie stayed in the house some time. When 
he had eaten his cooky, his mother gave him a 
little dough and he made some cakes and baked 





Poor old Judy didn't know what to make of 
it. But she ran, and flew, and tried hard to get 
out of the way. The faster she ran, however, 
the faster Johnnie ran after her. He chased her 
all over the yard and through the pig-pen, but at 
last she ran into a eorner of the woodshed, and 
Johnnie caught her. 





He took her by her neck and carricd her in to 
his mother. He thought his mother would pun- 
ish her for being so naughty. 

Poor Judy was almost choked to death by the 
time Johnnie got her into the kitchen. His 
mother made him put her down quickly for fear 
she would die. 

Johnnie told what she had done, and his moth- 
er was very sorry that his nice garden was 
spoiled. But she told him that Judy wasn’t to 
blame, for she didn’t know any better. So John- 
nie forgave Judy, and fed her with some crumbs 
of bread. 




















BLUE-EYES AND HER DOLL. 
There was once a little girl whose mother 
called her Blue-eyes; and she had a doll whose 
name was Belvidera. 
Blue-eyes wore a string of amber-beads round 
her neck; and her yellow curls were tied with a 
blue ribbon round her head. : 
She was so fond of her doll, that she took her 
with her wherever she went; and one day she 
took her to a fair where some kind ladies were 
| selling things to help poor children who had lost 
their father and mother. 
Blue-eyes laid her doll down on one of the ta- 
bles; and an old lady came up, and, thinking 
that the doll was for sale, said, ‘“Here is just the 
kind of doll I want to buy for my little niece. I 
will give five dollars for it.” 
-| “That doll is not for sale,’”’ said the lady who 
kept the table. “It belongs to little Blue-eyes, 
yonder.” 
“But the poor children want the five dollars 
more than I want the doll,” said Blue-eyes. 
So she ran and asked her mother; and her 
mother said, if she wanted to get the money to 
help the poor children, she might sell the doll. 
So Blue-eyes sold it; and with the money she 
bought three nice dresses, which she gave to the 
children; “For,” saidjlittle Blue-eyes, “the chil- 
dren need their warm dresses much more than I 
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ed story paper in the United States, brimful of good 
things every week. 
—for sale every where. 
dressing the publisher, F. Gleason, No. 47 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


cor. of Arch. 
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The “Home Crrcie” is the best and cheapest illustrat- 


Only $2 a year; single copies, 5 cents 
Sample copies sent free by ad- 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 48 Summer Street, 
Six per cent. interest will be paid on depos- 
its by this Institution from this date. All deposits com- 
mence drawing interest on the first day of every month. 
See notice in another column. 

APOTHECARIES Will tell you that the White Pine Com- 
und not only sells readily, but is an excellent remedy 
for sudden Colds, Coughs, Sore Lungs, Pulmonary Com- 
plaints in general, and also in all Kidney troubles. 


THERE is no necessity to Know the exact formula by 
which a popular medicine is compounded in order to be 
assured that it willdono harm, if the parties putting it 
up are responsible. This is the case with the proprietors 
of POLAND’s Humor Doctor. The parties are well 
known, are reliable and responsible. The medicine itself 
has been well tested by thousands, is purely vegetable, 
and has always proved a success in cases requiring a Hu- 
mor Kemedy Yor sale by ali Druggists. 

Parties in search of Furniture will look long before 
they will find a better assortment, or better prices, than at 
the well-stocked rooms of Messrs. P. F. Packard & Sons, 
No. 56 Union Street. Any thing which a reasonable taste 
can desire, however fastidious that taste may be, can be 
round with them, 

A Descriptive “Catalogue of Foreign Postage 
y Stamps tor sale by ARTHUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, 
Mass. Free for one stamp. All Stamps warranted gen- 
uine, 1—lw 

IGHTNING* SHORT-HAND.—Young and old 
should learn this system; free from every objection. 








ity. Book, 50 cts. 
1—lw 


3 for $1 B. HASKE 


ULL, 


$l. . HAS 
144 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
HU N’ VERS’, Trappers’, Tanners’, Boat-makers’ 
) and Fisherman’s Guide. 30 cts. and stamp. 
NovVELTY Co., Lebanon, N. H. 


UST THINK.—Thirty beautifully printed Visiting 
Cards sent Pat a tor only 25 cents, or 100 for 60 cts. 
Address QO. A. HISCOX, 
Woodstock Valley, Conn. 


NV AKE HOME ATTRACTIVE by providing 
useful Games. 
Send stamp for our new illustrated circular. 

Db. B. BROOKS & BRO., 
1—lw 55 Washington St., Boston. 


SOUTH BERKSHIRE INSTITUTE, New 
WO MarRLporo’, Mass. English, Classics, Music and 
French. A Home School for both sexes. Winter Term 
opens Tuesday, Dec. 27. Send for Catalogue to B. F. 
Parsons, A. M., Principal. 1—3w 


l—lw 
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TNPRECEDENTED SALES! 

: ies LARGE COMMISSIONS! 
WANTED—AGENTS (male and female) to sell 
Pictures every where. One agent alone has retailed 
over 8000 in the past three years, at 75c each, Another 
agent writes: “I can make more money in this business 
than 1 could on a $10,000 farm, all stocked.’’ Address, with 
stamp, WHITNEY & Co., Norwich, Ct. l—tw 


T HE 





MULTISCOPE! 


A GREAT CURIOSITY. 

Something new for the Holidays. Now is the time to 
order them. 

Every child would be delighted with one, and should 

have one. 7 

Price, 50 cts. Sent by mail, post-paid, to any address, 

on receipt of price. Address (in plain hand) BARKER 

& CO., Box 240, Watertown, Mass, 

Trade supplied. 1—3w 


NE | The beautiful new Songs. 
V - | Fairest Flow’ret of the Vale, 
and When Daisy Left Us, have 
been critically examined by the 
best judges, and pronounced perfect 
musical gems. Both words and mu- 
sic of the first named are by the re- 
nowned Stephen Massett, whose pre- 
vious compositions have stamped him 
one of the first song writers in the 
country. Itis sung with great success 
by Adelaide Phillips. The words of 
“When Daisy Left Us” are by the tal- 
ented Louie Prindie, and the music by 
that very Prince among song-writers, 
Mr. James R. Murray, widely known 
as the author of “Daisy Dean.” Each 
song has an effective chorus. Eastern 
dealers supplied by any New York, 
Boston or Philadelphia Publisher. 
An music dealer, or the publisher, 
will mail single copies any where for 
35 cts. each. Address, stating where 
you saw this advertisement, T. 
Marti, P. 0. Box 547, Chicago, Ill. 








SONGS. 
V SONGS, 
SONGS. 
SONGS. 
V SONGS. 
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POPULAR MUSIC. 
GUESS WHO ?—written by the widely-known author 
of “Little Barefoot,” fur Miss Lotta, and sung by her 
with aut eclat; has now been out about three months, 
and marly 3000 copies have been sold. It is the musi- 
cal sensation of the age. 

Sweet Ethel May, by J. Butterfield, is called the best 
song by the author of “When You and I were Young, 
Maggie.” It is a gem of a song, inthis popular au- 

thor’s most popular style. 
Not a Crust is of the pathetic order, and has most ap- 
propriately been “a “a song for the hearts of the 
people.” Its sale i ing by th is every 

month, 
Each piece has a charming chorus. 
f~ Dealers supplied by New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia publishers. 
The publisher will mail single copies for 35 cts. each; or 
the three to any address for $1, and send a 35 cent piece 
gratis. 
Address, saying where you saw this advertisement, T. 
TH. 





W. Martin, Ag’t, P. O. Box 547, Chicago, 


THE LORRAINE 
VEGETABLE OCATHARTIO 
PILL. 


Mild, Certain, Safe, Efficient. Itis far the best Cathar- 
tic meee ig discovered, and at once relieves and invig- 
orates all the vital functions, without causing injury to 
any of them. The most complete success has long at- 
tendedits use in veges! localities; and it is now offered 
to the general public wit 
er fail to accomplish all that is claimed for it. It pro- 
duces little or no pain; leaves the organs free from irri- 





tem. 


cure. The best physicians recommend and 


It can be learned in a week to write with wonderful rapid- | 


h the conviction that it can nev- | CD SUPerior manner, 


ation, and never over-taxes or excites the nervous sys- 

In all diseases of the skin, blood, stomach, bow- 
els, liver, kidneys,—of children, and in many difficulties 
peculiar to women, it brings prompt relief and certain 
rescribe it; 
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BELLS STEEL COMPOSITION, 
» For Churches, Schools, E 
BLYMYER, NORTON & CO., 
Manufacturers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
These celebrated Bells (Not Cast Iron or Amalgam”) 
rival in purity and volume of tone those of coppér and tin 
—are more durable, and cost only one-third as much. 
GS Send for Descriptive Circular. . 1—6weop 
ISTORY OF OUR REGIMENT.—A charm- 
ing book for boys. If contains 315 octavo pages. Sent 
post-paid for only $150. Address FRANK CLUM, 24 
Gertrude St., Syracuse, N. Y. 1—8w 
PHAM’S DEPILATORY POWDER.—Re- 
moves superfluous hair in _ minutes, without 
injury to the skin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 
UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves most violent paroxysms in FIVE MINUTES, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price, $2 by mail. 
THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
colors the whiskers and haira beautiful BLACK or BROWN. 
It consists of on y one preparation. 75 cents by mail. Ad- 
dress S. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Circulars sent free. Sold by all druggists. w—3m 


THEA NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA! 


WITH THE 


GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 

















Warranted to suit all Tastes. 48—8w 
VICK?’S 
FRORATI GUIDE 
For 1871. 


Tue First Epition oF ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 

THOUSAND copies of Vick’s Illustrated Catalogue 

of Seeds an‘ Floral Guide, is published and ready 

to send out—1lw pages, and an Engraving of almost every 

desirable Flower and Vegetable. Itis elegantly printed on 

fine tinted paper, illustrated with Three Hundred fine 

Wood Engravings and Two beautiful 

COLORED PLATES. 

The most beautiful and the most instructive Floral Guide 

published. A GERMAN EDITION published, in 

ail other respects similar to the English. 

Sent free to all my customers of 1870 as rapidly as possi- 

ble, without application. Sent to all others whe order 

them for Ten Cents, which is not half the cost, 
Address JAMES VICK, 

5l—3w Rochester, N. Y. 


~ THE MOTHERS’ JOURNAL. 


Mrs. Mary G. CLARKE, Editor, ®2 per year. 36th 
year. Steel and wood engravings, and reading for all. 
Good women wanted every where to obtain subscriptions 
for good pay. Send now for specimen and terms to 
50—4w “Mothers’ Journal,” Chicago, Ill. 








PEADER! Do you want employment at $27 a week, 
expenses paid? If so, address, with stamp, 
SPAULDING, CLARENCE & CO, 
51—4w Ceresco, Mich. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer 8t., cor. of Arch, Boston. 


SIX PER CENT. 


Per annum Interest will be paid by this Institution. 


From this date on all DErosits which remain in Bank six 
months next prior to the semi-annual dividend days, and 
five per cent. on all other deposits for each and every full 
intervening calendar month they have remained in bank 
prior to the semi-annual dividends. ‘This is the only 
Savings Bank in the State that pays interest on the de- 
osits for each and every month they remain in bank. 
‘he Institution has a guarantee fund of $200,000, and on 
the —_ day of October a surplus exceeding $75,000. 
45—1l2w 


MAGIC LANTERN for $1. 


Great Hoijday sensation, with 50 different Views of Com- 
ical and Entertaining subjects. Constructed of the best 
material, with strong lens and beautiful views. Beautify 
your homes and instruct your family with one of these 
Miniature panoramas. Our immense sales enable us to 
send them to any part ofthe country, free by mail, com- 
plete in a case, on receipt of price—$l. Address 
5l—4iw W. GODFREY & Co., 52 John St., N. Y. 


¢ A WEEK SALARY !—Young men want- 
25 


ed as local and travelling salesmen. Address 
(with stamp) R. H. WALKER, 34 Park Row, N.Y. 46-13w 


1? y= a Month, with Stencil and Key- 
$250 Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ples free. S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 40—6m. 























WANTED—Agents ($20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE, 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch"’ (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 

*44—1 


Chicago, IIL, or St. Louis, Mo. y 
35 
e 





“ jad INSTALLMENTS, 
”. : 


REMOVAL! 


SEWING MACHINES, 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
(The OLDEST HOUSE in the business in Boston) 


We have removed from 130 Tremont Street, to the new 
and spacious rooms 


323 WASHINGTON ST., cor. WEST, 


Where we shall sell all the first-class SEWING 
MACHINES on more favorable terms than any Com- 
pany in New England, FOR CASH. 

Cash by $5 monthly installments, or may be paid 
form work. Ladies desiring to buy a Machine on ANY 
oy will find it to theiradvantage to call before purchase 

g. *48—l3w 
$75 to $250 per month, every where, male 

gy and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROV- 
FED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
tj Guilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most 
Price, only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
| or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elas- 
tic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, 
tJ and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without 
= tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month 
= and expenses, or a commission from which twice 








turn to the use of any other cathartic. 
Sent by mail, on receiptof price and postage. 


3 Dem; BOR. .ccc.0e a sndateueee Postage, 6 cents. 
5 Boxes 100..... Pee eS ? 3 
It is sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines. 


TURNER & CO., Proprieto 








want Belvidera.”—Nursery. 


rs. 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
l—lyeow 


and no person who once uses this, will voluntarily re- 


<{ that amount can bemade, Address SECOMB & CO., 
> Boston, MASS.; PITTSBURGH, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo., 
or CHICAGO, ILL. 48-13w 


$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt’s North American 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package, $1 25 
(two bottles). Forsale by all druggists. 
120H Btreetn| Be —— “ 4 si fecieaee nd h 
anover oston. Send for c: and home 
testimonials. - *#—6m 
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TERMS: 
The Susscriprion Price cf the ComPANION is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 


THE ComPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Kank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE 2 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
»-vks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





WIT AND HUMOR. 


The Almighty has graciously seen fit to endow 
mankind wi h a sense of the ludicrous, and thus 
to add greatly to the mirth and enjoyment of 
life. One of the great distinctions of our race 
from that of the brutes, is the ability to laugh. 
There are other animals besides man, which re- 
lieve their feelings by tears, but none that do so 
by laughter. 

This is a wise and merciful provision of our 
Creator. If every slight inconvenience or acci- 
dent, and every vanity or weakness in another, 
caused us pain only, life would be hard to en- 
dure. 

It is astonishing how soon and how much we 
laugh. A baby laughs before it can walk or 
talk. A boy lauyhs stili more, and a man laughs 
sometimes at nothiug! Any thing seems to ex- 
cite our risible faculty which is wholly unex- 
pected and out of the ordinary course of things. 
This is why people sometimes stupidly persist in 
being serious when they have been warned be- 
forchand of the intention to make them laugh. 
A funny answer or repartee is always most fun- 
ny when it is oatirely unlooked for. The terms 
flashes and sallies of wit show that it is due to 
surprise, and that this is their forte. Hence itis 
that we are amused at foreigners and others 
whose dress is of a very old or very new fashion. 

The story is told of three chimney-sweeps 
meeting three Chinese in London. The celes- 
tials and the infernal-looking sweeps were so 
tickled at each other’s appearance, that they all 
six laughed immoderately. And the sight of 
them bending forward and holding their sides, 
must have been enough to convulse a whole 
crowd of spectators. 

The fun of a pun seems to flow from surprise 
that two altogether different meanings are con- 
tained in the same or similar sounds. Thus in 
the conundrum: Why is the nose in the middle 
of the face? Ans. Because it is the centre (scent- 
er)- The two words centre and scenter have 
precisely the same sound, yet the s makes an es- 
sential difference in the sense. 

Dr. Johnson said a man who would perpetrate 
a pun would pick a pocket. For which imperti- 
nence he ought to have been punished with a 
punch. He evidently aimed rather at point than 
at truth, showing his wit by unexpectedly be- 
ginning several words with the same letter. Of 
the same sort is the wit in Pope’s celebrated list 
of articles on a lady’s toilet-table: 

“Puffs, powders, patches, Bibles, billet-doux”’ ; 
and in Shakespeare’s description of a certain way 
of warfare: 


“‘Woman’s weapons, water-drops” ; 
as also in Milton’s line: 
“Beyond the Almighty’s throne, beseeching and be- 
sieging.’’ ’ 


All wit does not, however, provoke mirth, for 
sometimes it causes pain rather than pleasure. 


On the other hand, all that makes people laugh 
is by no means wit. It may be the feeblest non- 
sense. As a sample of solemn mirth we may 
quote Dr. Young’s lines: 

“Health chiefly keeps an atheist in the dark, 

A fever argues better than a Clarke; 

Let but the logic in his pulse decay, 

The Grecian he’ll renounce, and learn to pray.’’ 
This comparison of health to false logic and of 
a fever to a powerful reasoner is very witty, but 
at the same time does not dispose us to laugh. 
The wit of Dr. Thomas Brown, of Edinburgh, is 
said to have been always of this kind. 

Much nonsense also passes for wit, since we 
cannot help laughing at it, though we also can- 
not help feeling some degree of pity for the per- 
petrator. There is no sense, when we compare 
asmall mite to a bigger, in saying that it is like 
comparing a small nigger toa dark night. A 
Kentucky giant was represented to be so tall 
that it required fourteen men to preach his: fu- 
neral sermon. The newspapers give currency to 
this kind of nonsense. The late Artemus Ward 
alsodistinguished himself in this (hollow) sphere. 
Should it be asked if the man whg produces mere 
exaggerated nonsense is much of a wit, we 
should answer,—Not a whit. 

Great merriment is sometimes caused by par- 
odies or travesties of serious things, in which, 
however, there is great danger of transgressing 
the bounds of propriety. In Hudibras even the 
sun rises in a mock heroic style: 

“And now had Phebus in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap, 


And like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn.’ 


But serious and profound wisdom are not nec- 
essarily dissevered from brilliant wit. Mere 
laughter is the most “frothy, empty, contempti- 
ble thing in the world. Any green girl can gig- 
gle at the smallest oddity in the dress, the phra- 
seology or the manner of a philosopher, of 
whose discourse, sweet as honey to the wise, she 
is not competent even to guess a sentence.” But 
it is a well-known fact that the world’s greatest 
humorists are always the world’s most serious 
thinkers. A witticism is thus often a little ser- 
mon. There is a whole lecture on temperance 
in Randolph’s couplet: 

“For he who holds more wine than others can, 

I rather count a hogshead than a man.” 

And how clear an insight into national char- 
acter in Coleridge’s saying: ‘Frenchmen are 
like grains of gunpowder, each by itself slight 
and contemptible, but mass them together and 
they are terrible indeed’’! 

Humor differs from wit in being more general 
and diffused. It evokes a broad and prolonged 
smile rather than a quick and sudden laugh. 
Wit is two-edged and pointed, and is too apt to 
hurt somebody. There are few wags who do 
not occasionally wound the feelings. Lord El- 
lenborough’s extinction of a young lawyer was 
as crucl as it was witty. The lawyer, having 
forgotten his speech, commenced three times 
with, ““My unfortunate client, my lord.” At last 
the judge replied, “‘Go on, sir, the court is en- 
tirely of your opinion, so far.” Wit thus resem- 
bles the forked lightning, which seldom falls 
without inflicting damage, while humor is like 
the summer lightning, which renders the sky 
brilliant but causes no alarm. Perhaps the best 
definition of humor is that of Thackeray: “A 
mixture of wit and love.” We leave it then to 
the good sense of our readers, which it is most 
desirable to cultivate. 


+> 
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PLEASANT FUNERALS. ~ 

A good story is told of Brown, the famous 
New York sexton, and presiding genius over 
weddings and parties. One season he was sigh- 
ing over the dearth of gay companies, but add- 
ed, “I flatter myself I can make funerals as 
agreeable as anybody.” A little girl in Cincin- 
nati had as curious ideas of funerals: 


A gentleman residing on Mound Street, says 
the Cincinnati Gazette, while eating breakfast, 
heard his bell ring, and hastening to open the 
door, no servant being present, “found a near 
neighbor, who very feelingly inquired what was 
the matter within. 

“Nothing. Why do you ask?” responded the 
friend. 

“While passing by I noticed crape on the door- 
bell, and fearing that some member of your fam- 
ily was dead, 1 stopped to inquire,” was the re- 
joinder. 

Sure enough, there hung a bunch of crape on 
the door-bell, greatly to the astonishment of the 
gentleman, who, on returning to his repast, met 
his little daughter, only seven years old, who in- 
formed him that she had placed the crape there 
in hopes that carriages would come in front of 
her house, as they did, before a house across the 
street, the day before to take them all out rid- 
ing, and that she thought if the crape was tied 
to their bell, she shoal o get a ride too. 





PET SPIDERS, 
In the West Indies, a large and formidable 





an would be inclined to start back in horror, is 
made quite a pet by the islanders: indeed, they 
respect it as a sacred animal, by no means to be 
hurt or disturbed, because it delivers them from 
the cockroaches, which would otherwise over- 
run thelr houses. Those who have none of these 
spiders in their houses, take good care to buy 
some, and bring them home; for they count 
them as useful as we do a good cat in a house 
that is infested with mice. 

sippcinaiesh 

WHAT IS HEAT LIGHTNING? 


The flashes of lightning often observed on a 
summer evening, unaccompanied by thunder, 
and popularly known as “heat Jightning,” are 
merely the light from discharges of electricity 
from an ordinary thunder cloud, beneath the 
horizon of the observer; reflected from clouds, 
or perhaps from the air itself, as in the case of 
twilight. Mr. Brooks, one of the directors of the 
telegraph line between Pittsburgh and Philadel- 
phia, informs us that on one occasion, to satisfy 
himself on this point, he asked for information 
from a distant operator, during the appearance 
of flashes of this kind in the distant horizon, and 
learned that they proceeded from a thunder 
storm then raging fifty miles eastward of his 
place of observation.—Prof. Henry. 


Lightning asked the question and lightning 
answered it. 





(ee 
DON’T REMEMBER. 


Some boys mind their base ball better than 
they do their books, and in consequence their at- 
tainments are neither ornamental nor useful. 
This is a dialogue between a Western youth and 
his father: 


Father—Who’s the pitcher in the Red Stock- 
ing ball club? 

Son—Why, Brainard. 

Father—In the White Stocking club? 
Son—Pinkham. 

Father—W ho was the second President of the 
United States? 

Son—I don’t remember. 


>—_——_ 
THE BOY AND THE NETTLE. 


A boy came crying to his mother because he 
had been stung by a nettle. 

“T am sure I never thought it would hurt me,’ 
he said, “for I only touched it easy as I could.” 
“That is just why it stung you,’ ’ replied his 
mother. “Ifyou had grasped it firmly, it would 
have done you but little harm.” 

That is it. Evils that are boldly and bravely 
met will not hurt us so much as those which we 
meet with a faint heart and a feeble hand. 
Remember and grasp the nettle. 





—_>____ 


PRUSSIAN WAR WHISTLE, 


Every officer and soldier in the German army 
has a whistle, which enables the chiefs to perform 
the different calls and the men to give warning of 
the approach of the enemy, to call each other, 
and to seek their company when they have 
strayed. The Prussians never use the drum and 
clarion except in a conquered country, as, for 
example, the Meuse. 


a 
NOISY OYSTERS. 


An honest Jonathan from the interior, on his 
first visit to the metropolis, was awakened one 
morning by hearing the cry of “Oys! buy any 
oysters ?” in the mellifinous tones of a vender of 
the, luscious shell-fish. A noise so new to him 
startled him, and he asked his room-mate what 
it meant. “It’s only oysters.” replied his fellow- 
lodger, pettishly. ‘“‘Oysters!’ exclaimed Jona- 
than, in astonishment; “‘and do oysters hcller as 


loud as that?” 
—_»@—_—— 


A MAMMOTH PUDDING. 


A plum pudding three feet long, two feet wide 
and a foot deep, and embracing fifty pounds of 
raisins and ten cans of milk in its composition, 
was a feature at a Thanksgiving dinner, at Rog- 
er Williams Hall, in Providence, for the news- 
boys and bootblacks. 


Jack Horner’s pie was nothing to that. 
a ee 
EVIL SPEAKING. 


A finished scandal, fully armed and equipped, 
is rarely the production of a single individual or 
even of a single coterie. It sees the light in one; 
is rocked and nurtured in another; is petted, de- 
veloped and attains its growth in a third; and 
receives its finishing touches only after passing 
through a multitude of hands. Itisa child that 
can count a host of fathers, already to disown it. 


—_>—__—__- 


A CHARITY BIRD. 


The workmen employed in unloading grain at 
the side track near the depot, in Woonsocket, 
are daily visited by a poor pigeon which has lost 
its bill. It flies into the cars, while the men are 
at work, and helps itself to corn; and the kind 
hearted men do not molestthe poor crippled 
bird. 

——_—_>___—_——_ 

Aw Arkansas genius conceived that monkeys 
would, on account of their nimble fingers, make 
splendid cotton pickers with a little training, 
and further calculated that one good hand could 
manage about ten monkeys, and the expense 
of cotton picking be reduced to a minimum. 
When the experiment was tried, however, it was 
found that instead of one good "hand being able 





kind of trap-door spider, from which a Europe. 








to manage ten monkeys, it required about ten 


Merry Christmas. 


That da; = he pleasant to the young, 
Of which the poets oft have sung, 
paige day in all the year, 

Bright “Merry Christmas” now is near. 
May it a day of pleasure be 
‘To those its advent who shall see; 
While they in harmless sports. employ 
Its hours—may all the day enjoy 
And if the Boys shall need new PcCLoTuEs, “ad 
‘ro make their happiness complete 
Let them be ** Suated” at Fenno’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington’ Street. 





An ESTABLISHED REMEDY. —“Brown’ 8 Bronchial Tro- 
~~ are widely known as an established remedy for 
hs. Colds, Bronchitis, Hoarseness, and other troubles 
be the Throat and Lungs. ‘Their good reputation and ex- 
tensive use has brought out imitations, represented to be 
the same. OBTAIN only “Brown’s Bronchial t Troches.” 


New Is THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST AND BEST FAMILY 
NEWSPAPERS IN NEW ENGLAND! 
Beecher’s Sermons, 

Beecher’s Sermons, 

Beecher’s Sermons, 

—AND— 


ALL THE NEWS, 


MARKET AND SHIPPING REPORTS, CHOICE 
POETYY, GOOD STORIES, AND A FINE V ARIE- 
TY OF ORIGINAL AND ’SELECTED READING, 
CAREFULLY _PREPARED, AND _ EXPRESSLY 
ADAPTED FOR COUNTRY READERS, y—8ee the 


AMERICAN TRAVELLER, 
EEKLY), 
BOSTON TRAVELLER, 
(SEMI-WEEKLY,) 


5 a Weekly, $2 00 4 ang year; Semi-Weekly, $4 00. 
I terms to Cl 


ive 


CARPETS FOR THE HOLIDAYS.—As we mean to: reduce 
our fall stock of Carpetings by liberal inducements to pur- 
chasers, the present will be a good time to replenish. 

8 yds. Stair, all wool, for................ 


Cottage Carpeting for..... 
all wool Kidderminster. ... 


cimen caine ‘sent free. 
THINGTON FLANDERS & CO., 
‘Traveller Buildings, Boston. 








5 
O1L-CLoTHs, from 3 to 18 feet wide, covering the whole 
floor in one piece, at prices ranging from 45 cts. to $125 
per yard. Joun J. PEASLEY & Co., 
52—2w 47 Washington St., Boston. 
AS WANTED—({$225 a ine Co,, hos the 
American rene Machine Co. B 
TON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS. 


HAPPY HOURS. 


n Illustrated Magazine for Boys and 

Gir containing ‘Istes, ‘Travels, Adventures, ca 
1 At ientific nn, ‘Tricks, Puzzles, etc., ete. 

Only 25 cents -v ss ieee for $2. Send stamp for 

Premium List. O. A. ACH, Publisher, 102 S as- 
7m 








sau Street, New York. 





DO YOU WANT ae” t memensete, 
PROFITABLE 
AT OR NEAR HOME, na 


Te occupy your whole or spare ti . 
Ganting = G0. bosto you saw this in) - . RICH 
SON & OSTON, Mass. *46 


> USE THE “VEGETABLE 
The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 





1826 PULMONARY BALSAM.” 

—nothing better. CUTLERR Bros & Co., Boston. - 48-24t 

8 O'CLOCK. 

$60 A WEEK Saad agents in a new business. 
Address Saco ity Co., Saco, Me. *42-13t 


Burrington’s Vegetable Croup Syrup. 
The Croup comes like a thief in the night—therefore 
» not fail to keep a bottle of Burrington's Crou oye rup 
you at alltimes. It is a sure andsafe remedy; also 
e best article in use for Whooping Cough, Colds, &c. 
Bew ware of imitations. For sale by the Proprietor, H. H. 
BURRINGTON, Wholesale Druggist, Providence, R. L, 
and druggists generally. *50—iw 


YOUNG FOLKS’ RURAL, largest and hand- 
somes' os; paper. Greatest success! Best sto- 
ries and pictures. Splendid Cash Pay to Agents, or whole 

















an — in watches, musical instruments Jewel: 
Pag | dg es ag samples l0c. Address H: N 
Ewis, ub. Western Rural, Chicago. "514 





t FOR THIRTY YEARS 4) 
Has this well-known, standard, and popular remedy, 


PAIN KILLER, 


Manufactured by Perry Davis & Sen, Puavtienee, R.L, 
jae before the public, and in that time has become known 
in all parts of the world, and been used by people of all 


nations. 
it remains, to-day, that same good and efficient remedy. 
Its wonderful power in relieving the most severe pain 
never been eq , and it has earned its world-wide pop- 
ularity by its intrinsic merit. Ne curative mt has 
80 wide-spread le or given such universal satisfaction. 
The various ills for which the Pain Killer is an unfailing 
re, are too well known to prey a oe pees in this 
advertisement. As an external and internal medicine, the 
Pain Killer stands unrivalled. Directions accompany eacb 


bottle. 
bjold by all Druggists. 
Price, 25 cts., 50 cts., and $1 per bottle. 


PATENTS! 


American and European. 


51—2weop 








MSN & CO. continue to give opinions in regard 
to the Novelty of Inventions, Free of Charge, 
make Special Examinations at the Patent Office, pre 
pare Specifications, Drawings, Caveats, and Assigt 
ments, and prosecute — for Letters Patent 
at Washington, and in all European Countries. They 
ay e special attention to the prosecution of Rejected 
or Appeals, Extensions and Interferences. 
(@ Pamphlet of the New Patent Law for 15%, 
Address 


MUNN é& CO., 
“49—Steop 37 Park Row, New York. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN! 


A sixteen page weekly, devoted to MECHANICS, MAX 
UFACTURES, INVENTION, CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, AF 
CHITECTURE, and PorULAR SCIENCE. Full of splendid 
ee, bd $300 a year. Specimen 0 








good hands to one monkey, 


MUNN & 00., 37 Park Bow, New Yok 
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